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GENERAL JACKSON'S TRIAL IN NEW ORLEANS. 


THE OLD COURT-HOUSE, NEW ORLEANS.! 


I was in New Orleans at the middle of 
April, 1861, at the time when Major 
Anderson evacuated Fort Sumter, and the 
late Civil War began. On the mornin 
of a clear and very warm day (the rath) 
I rode down to the famous battle-ground 
below New Orleans, with a travelling 
companion, in a pleasant barouche. Gen- 
eral W. H. Palfrey, (afterward lost at sea) 
who was a participant in that battle, was 


’ This engraving is from ‘ Lossing’s Pictorial 
Field Book of the War of 1812.” 


to have accompanied us, but early that 
morning news of the attack on Fort Sumter 
had been received in the city, and he was 
too busy with public matters to go with us. 
Our driver was fafniliar with the battle- 
ground, and was a competent guide; so 
we rode alone along the Levee, the water 
in the brimful Mississippi being quite four 
feet higher than our roadway, with only 
twenty-five feet of earth between us and 
the majestic flood. The gardens were full 
of blooming roses, and the orange hedges 
around them, were bright with the golden 
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fruit. We were very kindly entertained 
by Madame Macarté at Jackson’s head 
quarters just within his lines. 

Near that quaint old mansion, the base 
and part of the shaft of a fine marble 
monument commemorative of the battle, 
then stood, from which a broad view of 
the plain of Chalmette, on which the 
hottest of the battle, on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1815, was fought, might be obtained. 
Whilst sitting on the base of that monu- 
ment making a sketch of the battle ground, 
we heard seven discharges of cannon, at 
the city. ‘Fort Sumter is doubtless 
gone,’’ I said to my companion. So it 
was. The news of the evacuation had 
reached the city at that hour, and then 
seven cannon representing the voices of 
the seven ‘‘seceded states,’’ were express- 
ing the joy of a portion of the inhabitants 
of New Orleans. 

When we returned to the city, it was 
alive with excitement. The bells were 
ringing and drums were beating; and the 
street in front of the St. Charles Hotel 
where we lodged, was thronged with Vol- 
unteer Soldiers and Citizens. Turning 


sadly away from these awful prophecies of 
the terrible Civil War that ensued, we 
crossed Canal St. through the shadow of 
the statue of Henry Clay, and entered the 
more quiet Royal Street in the old French 


and Spanish quarter of the town. In that 
street, at No. 269, we came to a quaint 
one-storied building covered with stucco 
and roofed with red tiles, adjoining a 
garden in which were several luxuriant 
banana trees. On inquiring I learned 
that it was the old New Orleans court- 
house in which took place the famous trial 
scene of General Jackson in the early 
Spring of 1815. The story of that event 
may be told in a few words. 

In order to better understand the feelings 
of the people of New Orleans at the time 
of Jackson's trial, it seems proper to give 
an episode in the experience of the hero 
soon after the battle. On the 21st of 
January, Jackson and his victorious troops 
entered the city. They were met in the 
suburbs by almost the entire population, 
of all ages, colors and both sexes, who 
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greeted the victors as saviors. Two days 
later the city was the theatre of a more 
imposing though not so interesting a spec- 
tacle. At the request of Jackson, the 
Abbé Du Bourg, Apostolic Prefect for 
Louisiana, had appointed that day for the 
public offering of thanks to Almighty God 
for his acknowledged interposition in 
behalf of the American people and nation- 
ality. The dawn was ushered in with the 
booming of cannon. It was a bright and 
beautiful winter morning on the verge of 
the tropics. 

The religious ceremonies were to be 
held in the old Spanish Cathedral which 
was decorated with evergreens for the 
occasion. In the centre of the public 
square in front of the Cathedral, where 
Mills’ equestrian statue of Jackson now 
stands, was erected a temporary triumphal 
arch, supported by six Corinthian columns, 
and festooned with flowers and evergreens. 
Beneath the arch stood two beautiful little 
girls, each upon a pedestal and holding in 
her hand a civic crown of laurel. Near 
these stood two damsels, one personating 
Liberty and the other Justice. From the 
arch to the church, arranged in two rows, 
stood equally beautiful girls—the most 
beautiful that could be found in New 
Orleans—dressed in white, and each cov- 
ered with a blue gauze veil and bearing a 
silver star on her brow. These personified 
the States and Territories of the Union. 
Each carried a flag with the name of the 
State which she represented, upon it. 
Each, also, carried a small basket trimmed 
with blue ribbon and filled with flowers ; 
and behind each was a lance stuck in the 
ground and: bearing a shield on which was 
inscribed the name and legend of the 
state or territory which she represented. 
These were linked by evergreen festoons 
that extended from the arch to the door 
of the Cathedral. 

At the appointed time, General Jackson, 
accompanied by the officers of his staff, 
passed through the gate of the Grand 
Square, fronting the river, greeted with 
the roar of Artillery. He was conducted 
between lines of Plauché’s New Orleans 
battalion of Creoles (which extended from 
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the gate to the Church) to the raised floor 
of the arch. As he stepped upon that 
floor, the two little girls leaned gently 
forward and placed the laurel crown upon 
his head. At the same moment a charm- 
ing Creole girl (Miss Kerr,) as the repre- 
sentative of Louisiana, stepped forward, 
and with modesty supreme in voice and 
manner, addressed a few congratulatory 
words to the Chief, eloquent with expres- 
sions of the most profound gratitude. To 
these words Jackson made a brief reply, 
and then passed on toward the Church, 
his pathway strewn with flowers by the 
several representatives of the States and 
Territories. 

At the entrance to the Cathedral the 
honored hero was met by the Abbé Du 
Bourg in his pontifical robes, and sup- 
ported by a college of priests in their 
sacerdotal garments. The Abbé addressed 


the General with eloquent and patriotic 
discourse, after which the Chief was con- 
ducted to a conspicuous seat near the great 
altar, when the Ze Deum Laudamus was 
chanted by the choir and the people. 
When the imposing pageant was over, the 


General retired to his quarters to resume 
the stern duties of a soldier; and on that 
night the city of New Orleans blazed with 
a general illumination. 

Jackson maintained martial law vigor- 
ously, even after rumors of peace reached 
New Orleans. He did not feel bound to 
be governed by rumors, and paid no heed 
to the clamors of faction in and out of the 
Legislature of Louisiana; and when a 
messenger arrived from Washington with 
official news of peace, he was involved in 
a contention with the civil authorities, 

There was a powerful faction in the 
Legislature of Louisiana, personally and 
politically opposed to Jackson. It was so 
powerful, that when, on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1815, that body thanked the officers 
and troops who had saved New Orleans 
from capture by the British, the name of 
their gallant leader was omitted. This 
conduct highly incensed the inhabitants 
of tne city who felt grateful to Jackson 
for their deliverance. That indignation 
was intensified by a seditious publication, 
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put forth by one of the members of the 
Legislature, calculated to produce disaffec- 
tion in the army. It was a serious public 
matter, and Jackson, as commander of 
that army, felt compelled to notice it. 
He ordered the arrest of the author, and 
his trial by martial law. Judge Dominic 
A. Hall, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, issued a writ of habeas 
corpus in favor of the offender. Jackson 
considered this a violation of the martial 
law which he had proclaimed, and ordered 
the arrest of the Judge and his expulsion 
beyond the limits of the city. The Judge, 
in turn, when the military law was revoked 
on the 13th of March, in consequence of 
the proclamation of peace issued by the 
President of the Republic, required Jack- 
son to appear before him and show cause 
why he should not be punished for con- 
tempt of court. Jackson cheerfully obeyed 
the summons and entered the crowded 
court room in the old Spanish building 
delineated at the head of this paper. He 
was in citizen’s dress, and was almost up 
to the bar before he was recognized. 
Then he was greeted with cheers from a 
thousand voices within and without that 
building. The Judge, alarmed by this 
popular demonstration, hesitated. Jackson 
stepped upon a bench, procured silence, 
and then turning to the trembling Judge 
said: ‘*There is no danger here—there 
shall be none. The same hand that pro- 
tected this city from outrage against the 
invaders of the country will shield and 
protect this court, or perish in the effort. 
Proceed with your sentence.’’ 

With quivering lips, it is said, the Judge 
pronounced him guilty of contempt of 
court, and fined him a thousand dollars. 
A storm of hisses mingled with impreca- 
tions, greeted this act. Jackson immedi- 
ately drew a check for the amount, handed 
it to the marshal, and then made his way 
through the excited crowd to the court- 
house door. 

The excitement of the people outside, 
who had heard of the sentence, was now 
intense. They lifted the hero upon their 
shoulders and bore him to the street. 
Then the immense crowd sent up a shout 
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that blanched the cheeks of Judge Hall, 
and gave evidence of the unbounded 
popularity of the soldier who was so 
prompt in his obedience to the mandates 
of the civil law. He was placed in a 
carriage from which the people released 
the horses and dragged it themselves to 
the house of Maspero, where Jackson ad- 
dressed the populace, urging them to show 
their appreciation of the blessings of liberty 
and free government by a willing submis- 
sion to the authorities of their country. 
Meanwhile a thousand dollars had been 
collected by voluntary subscriptions, and 
placed to the credit of Andrew Jackson, 
ina bank. The hero politely refused to 
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accept it, and begged his friends to dis- 
tribute the thousand dollars among the 
families of those who had fallen in the 
late battles. Twenty-eight years afterward 
(1843,) when Jackson was President of 
the United States, Congress passed an Act 
refunding the one thousand dollars, with 
interest, amounting in all to two thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 

I believe the old Court-house in Royal 
Street is yet standing, and used for the 
sale of merchandise, asin 1861. It should 
be preserved, not only as a memento of 
the Spanish rule in New Orleans, but of 
a stirring scene in local and national 
history. 





GRANT OF LANDS IN VERMONT. 


Ihe following are copies of manuscript 
documents. sent to the Editor of the 
Recorp, which relate to transactions at 
the period when there was a bitter con- 
troversy waging between the authorities 
of the state of New York, and the settlers 
in the New Hampshire Grants, now the 
state of Vermont. This controversy 
grew out of the different interpretations of 
the royal decree of July 20, 1764, by 
which the division line between New 
Hampshire and New York was establish- 
ed.’ The settlers on the ‘‘Grants’’ as 
the territory which had been granted to 
various parties, was called, supposed that 
they were by that decree, to be placed 
thereafter under the po/itica/ jurisdiction of 
New York, and were satisfied, but they had 
no idea that their titles to their lands, or any 
past transactions, could be affected by it. 
The government of New York construed 
the decree differently, and called upon the 
settlers to surrender their charters and re- 
purchase their lands under grants from 
New York. Some of them complied, but 


1 His Majesty, George the Third, ordered that 
“the western bank of the Connecticut river, from 
where it enters the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
as far north as the 45th degree of north latitude, be 
the boundary line between the said Province of 
New Hampshire and New York.” See Slade’s 
Vermont State Papers, p. 19. 


a greater portion of them peremptorily 
refused to submit to the injustice. The 
lands of the recusants were granted to 
others, in whose names actions of eject- 
ment were commenced in the courts at 
Albany, and in all cases judgements were 
given against the settlers. 

This action produced intense excitement 
throughout the Grants. Those who sub- 
mitted were regarded with disgust; and 


_ seeing that they had nothing to hope from 


the customary forms of law, the settlers 
determined to resist the Cecisions of the 
court. In that resistance, Ethan Allen 
was a conspicuous leader. A notice of 
these troubles may be found in the first 
paper of the first volume of the Rrcorp, 
where a picture is given of the Catamount 
Tavern, at Bennington, the rallying place 
of the ‘‘patriots’’ of the Grants. 

Can any reader of the REcorD give any 
further account of the particular transac- 
tion recorded in the following papers, than 
is shown on their face? 

Tuts INDENTURE made the Twelfth Day 
of July, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy 
One. Between Alexander McLure Gen- 
tlemen, Edward Foy Esquire, Andrew 
Elliot Esquire, Charles Williams Esquire, 
Alexander Colden Esquire, John Moore 
Gentleman, Hugh Wallace Esquire, Henry 








White Esquire, Alexander Wallace Mer- 
chant, Goldsbrou Banyar Esquire, Archi- 
bald Kennedy Esquire, Jonathan Mallet 
Esqr., William McAdam Merchant, John 
Harris Cruger Merchant, William Stepple 
Merchant, Andrew Gordon Esquire, Simon 
Metcalfe Gentleman, Hugh Gaine Printer, 
Charles Morse Gentleman, John Kelley 
Gentleman, Crean Brush Gentleman, John 
Lawrence Gentleman, Henry Boel Gen- 
tleman, Hugh Duncan Yeoman, John 
Bowles Gentleman, Elkanah Deane Coach 
Maker, William Deane Coach Maker, 
James Downes Gentleman, Robert Hyslop 
Gentleman, John McDowell Gentleman, 
Thomas Valentine Gardiner, Francis Ste- 
phens Esquire, John Rice Gentleman, 
James Leadbetter Gentleman, William 
Tuckey Tailor, Joseph Beck Stay-Maker, 
Peter Middleton Physician, Thomas Brid- 
gen Attwood Druggist, Whitehead Hicks 
Esquire, William Kennedy Merchant, 
John Kennedy Gentleman, John Shaw 
Gentleman, Hamilton Young Merchant, 
James Duane Esquire, John Taylor Tavern- 
Keeper, Benjamin Jones Druggist, John 
Wetherhead Merchant, James Yeoman 
Watch-Maker, William C. Hulett Gentle- 
man, William Banyar Gentleman, and 
William Williams Limner, all of the City 
of New York in the Province of New 
York of the first Part; and the Right 
Honorable John, Earl of Dunmore of the 
second Part : 

WITNESSETH, that the said Parties to 
these Presents of the first Part, for and in 
consideration of the sum of five shillings 
to each of them in hand paid have and 
each of them respectively hath granted, 
bargained and sold, and by these presents 
do and each of them respectively doth 
grant bargain and sell unto him the said 
John Eart of Dunmore, All their and 
each of their several and respective One 
and Fiftieth Part (the whole into fifty 
one equal Parts to be divided) of and in 
All that certain Tract or Parcel of Land 
situate lying and being Eastward of Lake 
Champlain in the County of Albany within 
the Province of New York, In and by 
his Majesty’s Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal of the Province of New York 
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bearing Date the Eighth Day of this Inst- 
ant Month of July, granted. to the said 
Parties to these Presents of the first Part, 
Containing in the whole the Quantity of 
Fifty One Thousand Acres, and being 
further bounded and described in the 
manner by the said Letters Patent particu- 
larly expressed And the Reversion and 
Reversions, Remainder and Remainders, 
Rents, Issues and Profits thereof: To 
Have and To Hold the said several and 
respective One and fiftieth Part (the 
whole into fifty one equal parts to be di- 
vided) of them the said Parties to these 
Presents of the first Part, and of each of 
them of and in the said Tract of Land, 
Tenements, Hereditaments and Premises 
Hereby granted, and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their 
Appurtenances, unto him the said John 
Earl of Dunmore his Executors Adminis- 
trators and Assigns from the Day next 
before the Day of the Date of these Pre- 
sents for and during and until the full end 
and Term of one whole year thence next 
ensuing and fully to be complete and 
ended. Yielding and Paying therefor the 
Rent of one Pepper Corn on the last Day 
of the said Term if demanded, To the 


Intent that by Virtue of these Presents 


and also by Force of the Statute made for 
Transferring of Uses into Possession, he 
the said John Earl Earl of Dunmore may 
be in the actual Possession of all and 
singular the said Premises and thereby be 
enabled to accept and take a Grant and 
Release of the Reversion and Inheritance 
thereof to him his Heirsand Assigns for- 
ever. 

In Witness whereof the Parties to 
these Presents have hereunto interchange- 
ably set their Hands and Seals the Day 
and Year first before written. 

Sealed and delivered in the Presence of 


= Sam STEVENS. 


Wo Do.tmMacE. 
Signed by the parties named 
in the within contract. 


By his Excellency the Right Honorable 
John Earl of Dunmore Captain General 
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and Governor in Chief in and over the 
Province of New York and the Territories 
depending thereon in America, Chancellor 
and Vice Admiral of the same; Andrew 
Elliot Esq. Receiver General of the said 
Province; and Alexander Colden Esq., 
Surveyor General of the same Province; 
Commissioners appointed by his Majesty’s 
Instructions for the setting out all Lands 
to be granted within the Province of New 
York. 


To all to whom these Presents shall 
come, Greeting : 


Whereas Alexander McLure in Behalf 
of himself and fifty others his Associates 
by his humble Petition presented unto his 
said Excellency the Right Honorable John 
Earl of Dunmore Captain General and 
Governor in Chief as aforesaid, and read 
in his Majesty’s Council for the said Pro- 
vince on the Eighth day of February now 
last past, didset forth, That the Petitioner 
and his Associates had discovered that 
there was a certain Tract of vacant Land 
vested in the Crown, wholly uncultivated, 
situate Eastward of Lake Champlain in 
the County of Albany and Province of 
New York: Beginning at a large Basswood 
Tree marked with a Blaze and three notches 
on two sides standing on the westerly bank 
of the Main Branch of Otter Creek being 
also the Southeast corner of Lands located 
for Lewis Puser a reduced Captain, and 
runs thence Eastward about six Miles to 
the foot of a large ridge of Mountains, 
thence Northerly along the Foot of the 
said Mountains about twelve miles; thence 
Westerly to a large hemlock Tree marked 
with the letters A, B. standing on the 
Easterly bank of Otter Creek near the 
Southeast corner of fifty Acres of Land 
granted to Andrew Rush late a Soldier in 
the forty fourth Regiment, which Lands 
include the upper Falls in Otter Creek ; 
thence Crossing the said Creek and con- 
tinuing the said Line so as to come in the 
Direction of the Easterly bounds of Lands 
granted to Gabriel Ludlow and others; 
then South to the Northeast corner of 
Ludlow’s Tract, and along its Easterly 
Line to the Southeast corner thereof; 
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thence West sixty one chains to Otter 
Creek, and thence along the said Creek as 
it winds and turns to the place of Begin- 
ning; Containing about Fifty one thou- 
sand Acres more or less, and the usual 
allowance for Highways; for. Which they 
were desirous of obtaining his Majesty’s 
Letters Patent intending to cultivate and 
improve the same And therefore the Peti- 
tioner in behalf of himself. and Associates 
did humbly Pray that his said Excellency 
John Earl of Dunmore Captain General . 
and Governor in Chief as aforesaid would 
be favorably pleased to Grant unto them 
his Majesty’s Letters Patent for the above 
Tract of Land: under the Quit rent, pro- 
visos, Limitations and Restrictions pre- 
scribed by his Majesty’s Instructions. 
Which Petition having been then and 
there referred to a Committee of his 
Majesty’s Council for the said Province ; 
His Majesty’s said Council did afterwards 
on the sixteenth day of the same month 
of February in Pursuance of the Report 
of the said Committee humbly advise and 
consent that his said Excellency should 
by his Majesty’s Letters Patent grant to 
the Petitioner and his Associates and their 
Heirs the Tract of vacant Land described 
in the said Petition under the Quit Rent 
Provisoes, Limitations and Restrictions 
prescribed by his Majesty’s Instructions: 
In Pursuance whereof and in obedience 
to his Majesty’s said Instructions We the 
said Commissioners Do hereby Certify 
that we have set out for him the said 
Alexander McLure and for his Associates, 
to wit, Edward Foy, Andrew Elliot, 
Charles Williams, Alexander Colden, John 
Moore, Hugh Wallace, Henry White, 
Alexander Wallace, Goldsbrow Banyar, 
Archibald Kennedy, Jonathan Mallet, 
William McAdam, John Harris Cruger, 
William Stepple, Andrew Gordon, Simon 
Metcalfe, Hugh Gaine, Charles Morse, 
John Kelley, Crean Brush, John Lawrence, 
Henry Boel, Hugh Duncan, John Bowles, 
Elkanah Deane, William Deane, James 
Downes, Robert Hyslop, John McDowell, 
Thomas Valentine, Francis Stephens, John 
Rice, James Leadbetter, William Tuckey, 
Joseph Beck, Peter Middleton, Thomas 
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Bridgen Attwood, Whitehead Hicks, Wil- 
liam Kennedy, John Kennedy, John Shaw, 
Hamilton Young, James Duane, John 
Taylor, Benjamin Jones, John Wether- 
head, James Yeoman, William C. Hulett, 
William Banyard and William Williams, 
All that certain Tract or parcel of Land 
situate lying and being Eastward of Lake 
Champlain in the County of Albany within 
the Province of New York, Beginning at 
a large basswood Tree marked with a blaze 
and three Notches in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty seven by 
James Thompson Deputy Surveyor of 
Lands on the West side of Otter Creek 
and in the Bounds of a Tract of Land 
lately granted Abraham Lott and others ; 
and runs thence East four hundred and 
forty three chains; then North twelve 
hundred and ten chains; then West four 
hundred and fifty five chains; then South 
four hundred and eighty chains to a Tract 
of Land granted to Gabriel H. Ludlow 
and others; and then along the East bounds 
of the last mentioned Tract of Land South 
four hundred and eighty chains to the 
Southeast corner of the said last mentioned 
Tract of Land; then along the South 
bounds of the said last mentioned Tract 
of Land West sixty chains and one Rod 
to the West side of Otter Creek, and then 
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up the West Bank of the said Creek as it 
winds and turns to the place where this 
Tract first began: Containing Fifty one 
thousand Acres of Land and the usual 
allowance for Highways; And an allow- 
ance fora large Lake included within the 
Bounds of this Tiact of Land: And in 
setting out the said Tract or parcel of 
Land We the said Commissioners have 
had Regard to the profitable and unprofit- 
able Acres, and have taken Care that the 
Length thereof doth not extend along the 
Banks of any River otherwise than is 
Conformable to his Majesty’s Instructions. 
Given under our Hands in the City of 
New York, the sixth day of July One 
thousand seven hundred and seventy one, 
in the Eleventh Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Third by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain France 
and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith 


and soforth :— Tetons 


ANDREW ELLIOT 
ALEx’ CoLpER. 


Recorded in the Secretarys Office 
of the Province of New York 
in Let’ Patents No. 16 page 73 
&c. 
D. BANYER 
Sec’, 





BATTLE OF HOBKIRE'S HILL. 


When the Editor of the REcorRD was 
preparing his “Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution,’’ more than twenty years 
ago, the late Hon. David L. Swain, Ex- 
governor of North Carolina, and then the 
beloved President of the University of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, presented 
to him the following account, in manu- 
script, of the Battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, in 
April, 1781, from the pen of Mr. Samuel 
Mathis.’ 


1 Under the date of January 8, 1852, Governor 
Swain wrote to the Editor of the RECORD, as 
follows, concerning the author, of this MS: 

“I knew the writer personally, and in my boy- 
hood (1817-’18-’19) he was then an old man, a 


Account of the battle of Hobkirk's Hill as 
some call it, or Battle of .Camden as 
called by others, tho’ the ground on which 
it was faught is now (1810) called the 
Big Sand Hill above Camden. 


This Hill lies one mile and three quar- 
ters from the Court House and from where 
the Gaol then stood. Over this Hill runs 
the great Road leading from Charlotte in 


local Methodist preacher, who was understood to 
have secured a competency at the bar, and was in 
the habit of spending his summers among our 
Western mountains. His chirography was so fa- 
miliar to me, that I could recognize his manuscript, 
ata glance. He died in Camden some 30 years 
ago.”’—[ EpITor. ] 
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N°Car: to Charleston in S°Car: It runs 
in a direct line from the top of the Hill 
past the Gaol or where the Gaol then 
stood and thro’ the Town of Camden, nearly 
a due S’course. It had been opened quite 
wide by Col’ Joseph Kershaw a few weeks 
before the British came to Camden and 
made to correspond with the Street of the 
Town that it entered to wit go feet wide 
up to the top of the Hill (which had an 
effect that will appear in sequel). It was 
woody on each side of the road and in 
some places (near the Town) very thick ; 
near the Hill and on the Hill and S° side 
of it was not so thick, but was more open. 

The Hill crosses the Road about at 
right Angles, and extends about 500 
yards to the West and about 800 yards to 
the East of the Road. At the E. end of 
the Hill is a Spring of fine Water then 


VIEW AT THE SPRING: HOBKIRK’S HILL. 


called Martins now called Mortimers 
Spring,’ which forms a very miry Branch 


the map of the battle, is from Lossinc’s “ Picto- 
rial Field Book of the Revolution.” This picture 
is from a drawing made by the Editor of the 
RECORD, in January, 1849, giving the appearance 
of the Spring and its surroundings at that time. 
The fine trees that surrounded it were tulips, 
poplars and pines, The house seen in the sketch, 
then belonged to Wm. E, Johnson, President of 
the Camden Bank. Below the spring was a dyke 
which caused the forming of a 
{Evitor.] 


ne duck-pond.— 
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that runs a S. E. course near a mile to’a 
Stream of Water called little Pinetree 
Creek which has a very boggy Swamp on 
each side of it ; this runs a S® course about 
half a mile and empties into Big Pinetree 
Creek in an impassable Swamp or rather 
Mill Pond which runs about a S° or S. W. 
course until it passes the Town, having a 
considerable Hill from 30 to 40 feet high 
all along between it and the Town, which 
Hill terminates and flattens down into 
level Ground at about a parallel with the 
lower end of the Town. 

Lord Rawdon’s Head Q™ were in Col?® 
Joseph Kershaw’s House on this Hill. 
His Troops lay directly in front of him 
inside of a Stockade of about 4 or 500 
yards Square, supported by four Redoubts, 
situate at the distance of about 2 or 300 
yards from each angle of it. One of 
these Redoubts was round the Gaol, from 
which the British frequently fired their 
Cannon at our officers and others who out 
of curiosity came down the road to look 
at them. The Trees had been cut down 
and [lay very thick on this side of the 
Town to prevent the approach of our 
Cavalry which of course prevented their 
Horsemen taking our people that went so 
near to look at them. 

’ But this I apprehend had been stopped 
by Gen' G. for I was informed by Col? 
Gunby and Cap‘ Smith who dined with 
me 5 miles below or S° of Camden a few 
Days before the Battle that a Cannon Shot 
from s* Redoubt came very near killing 
some of our officers that had gone too near: 
It hit a small Brick Oven behind which 
they had dodged. 

While the British lay in this situation 
Gen' Green with the American Army 
approached them; When he first came he 


‘encamped on the N° side of them on 


Hobkirk’s Hill, staid but a very short 
time, perhaps not more than two Days (It 
was during this time that some of his 
Officers went down in sight of the Town 
and were fired at as above mentioned). 
He wheeled off with the American Army, 
went round the head of little Pinetree 
Creek and made a Bridge across Big 
Pinetree Creek three miles above Camden, 












came round and appeared below or to the 
South-east and Southward of Camden. 

This Manoeuvre had an excellent effect. 
It alarmed the British very much; it 
threatned their Mills (alias Col® Kershaw’s 
Merchant Mills which they had taken 
poss" of) from whence most of their 
Bread stuff was drawn; it divided their 
Forces ; prevented their sending assistance 
or Advice to Watson’ on Black River; to 
the Fort on Scott’s Lake and Fort Motte? 
which Gen' Marion*® and Col? Lee* were 
then investing and took. It insulated 
Lord Rawdon® himself and jeopardized 
his retreat. 

Gen' Green remained but a few Days 
below Camden: But while there some of 
the Militia attached to him made an 
attempt to burn said Mills but Failed in 
the attempt and retreated without any 
loss, proceeded on to and took a Stockade 
Fort Commanded by Maj’ W™ Downs of 
the Royal Militia about 7 miles below 
Camden in which Downs; a skillfull and 





1 Colonel Watson was a gallant British officer, 
who often met Marion and other partisans, in 
conflict.—[EpDITor. ] 


2 The stockaded dwelling house of Mrs. Rebecca 
Motte, not far from the junction of the Congaree 
and Wateree rivers which there form the Santee 
river. This was attacked by Marion and Lee, 
and at the suggestion of the patriotic Mrs. Motte, 
the owner, it was set on fire. It had been stock- 
aded by the British, and was then occupied by 
them; and as Marion and Lee had no cannon, 
only by fire could they dislodge the British.— 
[Epiror. ] 

8 General Francis Marion, the famous partisan 
leader, in the South. 

* Colonel Henry Lee, known as “Legion 
Harry,” and “ Light Horse Harry.” He was a 
native of Westmoreland county, Virginia. At this 
time he was in command of a body of cavalry and 
was about twenty-five years of age. Ten years 
later, he was Governor of Virginia. He wasason 
of that “ Lowland Beauty” who was the object of 
Washington’s first love.—[EpITor. ] 


5 Son of the Earl of Moira, who entered the 
British army in 1771, at the age of 17 years. He 
was the immediate predecessor of Major André as 
Adjutant-general of the British army in America, 
He became a Major-general, and in 1812, was 
appointed Governor-general of British India. 
During his absence in the East until 1822, he 
was created Marquis of Hastings. He died in 
1825.—[Ep1Tor. ] 
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brave man in a bad cause and several of 
his best men were killed and the rest fled 
while the British Light Horse who had 
gone from Camden were attacking the 
Attackers. 

This Party did not continue in posses- 
sion of the Fort but left it in the hands of 
the Britsh Light Horse and went on down 
to Scott’s Lake to assist Marion. 

Gen! Green then or perhaps an hour or 
two before the Capture of Down’s Fort 
wheeled off, re-crossed Pinetree Creek, 
came back again and encamped on Hob- 
kirk’s Hill; His Artillery was not with 
him in these Manoeuvreings it had been 
sent off beyond Lynch’s Creek under the 
care of Col® Carrington who acted as ass* 
Q* Master Gen' in the Southern Depart- 
ment. ; 

Gen! G. arrived at Hobkirk’s at Night 
and encamped on it in Battle Order, his 
right extending a short distance to the 
west of the Great Road and his left 
reaching to the E. end of the Hill near 
Martin’s Spring. Here the Hill is of 
very easy ascent and this Spring and the 
Branch that runs from it contained the 
only Water that was to be found near the 
American Troops. From this end of the 
Hill a Road led off S. E. towards the Mill 
(then Kershaw’s out of use) now Carters, 
and another old obscure road directly 
towards the Town parallel to the great 
Road. Capt. Kirkwood with his Light 
Infantry, being a remnant of the Dela- 
ware Troops, was posted here on or 
between these two Roads a short and 
proper distance in front of the left. Capt. 
Smith with his Light Infantry (40 excel- 
lent men) on the Right, and two Strong 
Pickets were placed in front of the Army 
but the Woods were so thick that a man 
could not be seen at 1oo y™ distance at 
noon Day. 

It was late in the evening on the 24th 
of April that Gen' Green pitched his 
Camp here, without Artillery and appa- 
rently without Cavalry or Militia: For 
Col’ Washington’ with his Cavalry and 


1 Colonel William Washington, who was called 
the “ Marcellus of his country.” He was a native 





of Stafford county, Virginia, where he was born in 
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about 250 N°Car. Militia under Col’ 
Reade were encamped about 2 or 3 miles 
in the rear. In the might or early in the 
morning a Deserter' from the Americans 
went to the Enemy and Informed L*, 
Rawdon of Gen' G situation. 

This Deserter did not know of Wash- 
ington and the Militia being in the rear. 
His Lordship immediately had the Re- 
doubts all manned with Negroes and 
Tories, and every Man of his whole Army, 
in the most silent and secret manner 
without any Drum, Fife, Horn or any 
noise or gen' Parade all went off as they 
got ready, the Cavalry first, the Men and 
officers all on foot leading their Horses, 
the Infantry following in open Order and 
trailed Arms, taking down the Valley in 
the S. E. Corner of the Town, in the 
opposite direction from where the Ameri- 
can Troops lay, lest some of them might 
happen to be down and discover them 
marching out ; this was about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon of the 25th April. The 
weather had been dry and it was a beau- 
tiful clear sunshiny day rather warm for 
the season of the year. 

The British were soon behind the Hill 
on which their Head Q™ stood and of 
course well concealed ; they proceeded up 
along the side of the Swamp until they 
arrived at Col? K's upper Mill (now 
Carter’s) and thence along the Road or 
along the Miry Branch up to Martin’s 
Spring at the E. end of Hobkirk’s Hill. 
They had no doubt got in close Order 
before this time and their Cavalry (about 
200 called the York Volunteers under 
Maj" Coffin) detached off to their left so 
as to fall into the Great Road a short 


1752. He entered the patriot army under Colonel 
Hugh Mercer. He was an active soldier during 
the whole war, and for his valor at the battle at the 
Cowpens, in South Carolina, in 1781, he was pre- 
sented with a silver medal, by Congress. He was 
a statesman as well as a soldier, and was much 
esteemed by General Washington, to whom he was 
distantly related. He died in March, 1810.— 
[Epitor.] 


1 His name was Jones. He was a drummer in 
a Tory company, who had been made a prisoner at 
Fort Watson, and professed attachment to the pa- 
triot cause.—[ EDITOR. ] 
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distance in front of Hobkirk’s Hill so as 
to attack our Right while their main 
Army turned our left. 

The British marched on until discovered 
by Kirkwood who attacked and fought them 
with great resolution until overwhelmed ; 
the British displayed to the left, which 
bro‘ them upon our Pickets by whom they 
were attacked in turn; the British did not 
fire but pressed directly forward with 
charged Bayonets and drove our Pickets in. 

Kirkwood’s Muskets gave the first alarm 
to the Americans, several of whom were 
at the Spring cooking and washing, and 
had to run a considerable distance before 
they got to their Arms which were stacked 
in the very line they had to form.' How- 
ever the most if not all of them did get 
to their Arms and were regularly formed 
in battle Array. ‘‘The Virg* Brigade 
with Gen’ Huger’ at its head having under 
him Lieut-Colonels Campbell and Hawes, 
took the right; the Maryland Brigade led 
by Col’ Williams,’ seconded by Col? 
Gunby and Lieut-Col® Ford and Howard‘ 

1 The patriots were unsuspicious of danger. 
Green and his officers were leisurely taking a late 
breakfast in the shade of the trees at the spring. 
Some of the soldiers were washing their clothes 
preparatory to a future march, and the horses of 
Washington's cavalry were unsaddled, when Raw- 
don was stealthily approaching.—[ Epiror. } 

2 General Isaac Huger, a very active Southern 
officer. 

8’ Otho Holland Williams, a native of Prince 
George’s county, Maryland, where he was born in 
1748. He was an active and accomplished officer, 
and rose to the rank of Brigadier general. After 
the war he was collector of the customs at Balti. 
more, which office he held at the time of his death 
in July, 1794, when he was on his way to a water 
ing place in search of better health.—[ Epiror. | 

* John Eager Howard, a native of Baltimore 
county, Maryland, where he was born in June, 
1752. He entered one of those bodies of militia 
called “flying camps,” and was a distinguished 
soldier and trusted officer throughout the war for 
independence. For his bravery at the Cowpens, 
Congress awarded him the honor of a silver medal 
He was Governor of Maryland in 1788; and in 1795, 
Washington invited him to a seat in his cabinet, 
but it was declined. He was a member of the 
United States Senate, and also of the Senate of 


Maryland. At the ripe age of 75 years, he died in 
October, 1827. ; 














occupied the left. Thus all the Conti- 
nentals consisting of four Regiments much 
reduced in strength were disposed in one 
line, with the Artillery (which had just 
come up) under Col*® Harrison on the 
Road in the Centre. The reserve con- 
sisted of the Cavalry under Col® Wash- 
ington who (being on parade) started at 
the firing of the first of Kirkwood’s 
Muskets and the N°Car. Militia under 
Col’ Reade who also came up at same 
time. 

‘*Gen' G. having his men now formed 
was much pleased with the opportunity so 
unexpectedly offered of a Battle with the 
Enemy not doubting that he would in a 
few hours be in Camden. He directed 
Col? Campbell and Ford to turn the 
enemy’s flanks and ordered the centre 
Regiments to advance with fix’d Bayonets 
upon him ascending the Hill, and detached 
Col? Washington’s Cavalry to gain the 
Rear.’’ 

The British when they first attacked 
near the Spring pressed directly forward 
and succeeded in turning our left. Their 
left had displayed towards our right under 
cover of thick Woods and could scarcely 
be seen except by our Pickets until they 
began to rise the Hill (which is about 150 
or 60 yards from bottom to top). Their 
Cavalry had reached the Great Road and 
advanced in close Order and slow step up 
the Hill directly in front of our Cannon 
which had just arrived and opened on 
them in the broad Road: a well directed 
fire with Cannister and Grape did great 
execution and soon cleared the Road so 
that all their Doct™ were sent to take care 
of. the wounded. Washington’s Cavalry 
coming up at this moment completed the 
route of the York Volunteers, took all the 
British Doct™ or Surgeons and a great 
many others (alas! too many) Prisoners ; 
more than one third of Washington’s men 
were incumbered with Prisoners, who 
hindered their acting when necessary. 

Here the Battle was equal or rather in 
our favor and only one Word a single 
Word, and that only because it was 
spoken out of Season turned the fate of 
the Day. 
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Our left was some what turned or yield- 
ing, then our Col® (Ford) was wounded 
but the Men were neither killed nor priso- 
ners. The left of the British, at least 
their Cavalry were routed, many killed and 
many Prisoners. Lord Rawdon hearing 
the Cannon and seeing his Horse dispersed 


/ was stun’d and astonished beyond measure, 











MAP OF THE BATTLE OF HOBKIRK’S HILL.! 


ordered ‘the Deserter to be hung and 
galloping up to the Scene of disaster was 
quickly surrounded by Washington’s Horse 
and his Sword demanded: One of his 
Aids rec* a severe Wound from the Sword 
of a Dragoon. Lord R: is a man of 
uncommon Address. This was a critical 





1 The above plan of the battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill is from Stedman’s history of the cam- 
aigns in the south, a@a,are the American mi- 
itia, on the Waxhaw road, leading from Camden 
to Salisbury; 4 4, the Virginia line; ¢ ¢, the Mary- 
land line; d,the reserve with General Green; ¢, 
the British light infantry approaching the American 
camp from Pine Tree Creek; f, volunteers from 
Treland; g, South Carolina Tories; 4, the 63d 
regiment; 2, New York Tories; /, King’s Ameri- 
can regiment; 4, convalescents; /, with swords 
crossed the place where the first attack was made; 
m m, British dragoons.—[ED1TOoR. ] 
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moment. Altho’ our left was giving way 
yet Gen' Huger on our Right was gaining 
Ground and was beginning to advance 
upon the enemy and Col® Gunby’s Reg‘ 
of brave Soldiers, veterans of the Mary- 
land line had all got to their Arms, 
were well formed and in good order; but 
too impatient waiting the word of Com- 
mand ; some of them had began to fire in 
violation of orders and seeing the British 
Infantry coming up the Hill in front of 
them Col® Gunby suffered them to come 
up within a few paces and then ordered his 
men to charge without firing, those near 
him hearing the Word first rushed forward, 
whereby the Reg* was moving forw‘ in the 
form of a Bow. Col® Gunby order* a 
‘‘halt,’’ until the Wings should become 
straight: this turned the fate of the Day. 
Previously being ordered not to fire and 
now ordered to ha/t, while the British 
were coming up with charged Bayonets, 
before the Col® could be understood and 
repeat the Charge the Enemy were in 
among them and made them give way. 

Ld. Rawdon was surroundedenear the 
head of this Regt and saw the Scene and 
also that some of his Cavalry had rallyed 
and with Infantry were coming to his 
relief, while he very politely bowed and 
seemed to acquiesce with the demand of 
the Dragoons around him, pretended that 
his Sword was hard to get out of the Scab- 
bard, feigned to endeavour to draw or 
unhook it for the surrender required untill 
the party that took him were attacked and 
had to fly. 

Whether it was from that unbounded 
Humanity that generally prevailed in the 
American Army (and altho’ amiable and 
praiseworthy as it is yet lost us many a 
Battle), or whether it was from a Respect 
they felt for a person of his appearence ; 
whether he amused them by his Manners 
or why they offered him no _ personal 
violence or did not take him immediately 
off, is not known; perhaps they tho‘ the 
Day their own or they might have inten- 
ded to parole him on the spot in which 
case a surrender of the Sword (I suppose) 
would have been necessary. Whatever 
pass‘ in their minds they had not long to 
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consider or ruminate on it perhaps not two 
minutes. The Scene was quickly changed. 
Washington’s Dragoons were now attack- 
ed by Horse and foot, and the very 
Prisoners that they had mounted behind 
them siezed the Arms of their Captors and 
over came them. Gen’ Green now ordered 
a Retreat and pushed on Washington’s 
Cavalry to Saunders’ Creek which lay 4 
miles in the Rear to halt the Troops and 
stop the Straglers sh* there be any either 
from the Militia or Regulars attempting to . 
make off; in this he succeeded ; carrying 
off with him all the British Surgeons and 
several officers. 

As above mentioned the Artillery had 
just come up as the Battle began. The 
Guns were merely unhooked from the 
Limbers or Fore-wheels and let down to 
fire on the Enemy. The Horses were not 
unharnessed, nor had the Boys that drove 
them dismounted, but only removed a 
short distance from the Cannon: and 


now seeing a general Retreat of the 
American Army attempted to get off 
through the Woods without going out 


into and along the Road, they soon got 
them entangled among the trees and 
could not get along, but cut their Horses 
and fled leaving the Limbers of both 
pieces of Cannon in the Woods where 
they were found by the British and 
taken. Under these circumstances Gen' G. 
galloped up to Capt. John Smith and 
ordered him to fall into the rear and save 
the Cannon. Smith instantly came and 
found the Artillery men hauling off the 
Pieces with the Drag-Ropes: he and his 
Men laid hold and off they went in a 
trot, but had not gone far untill he dis- 
covered that the British Cavalry were in 
pursuit. He formed his men across the 
Road, gave them a full fire at a short 
distance and fled with the Guns as before. 
This Volley checked the Horses and threw 
many of the Riders; but they after some 
time remounted and pushed on again: 
Smith formed his men gave them another 
fire with the same effect and proceeded as 
before; this he repeated several times 
until they had got 2 or 3 miles from the 
Field of Action: here one of Smith’s men 















fired or his Gun went off by accident 
before the word was given which produced 
a scattering fire, on which the Cavalry 
rushed in among them and cut them 
all to pieces: they fought like Bull-Dogs 
and were all killed or taken: this took up 
some time, during which the Artillery 
escaped. Smith had astout heavy Cut and 
Thrust and a very strong arm with which 
he did great execution, both in single and 
and double Combats 7 ¢ 2 or more on him 
at once, at length having not a man to 
support him being overwhelmed with num- 
bers he surrendered: he was taken Prisoner 
and stripped of every thing he had on him 
except his Shirt and his Commission which 
hung round his Neck in his Bosom. In 
this situation he was taken to the British 
Main-Guard Where he found Lieut. True- 
man one of our officers who had been 
wounded in the foot and taken Prisoner. 
Ld. Rawdon sent to inquire of Them at 
what time our Artillery and Cavalry had 
come up, and their Information saved the 
life of the Deserter, 

On the next day Capt. Smith was put 
in close confinement, locked up in Gaol 
without being informed what it was for. 
After lying there 24 hours it was announced 
to him by the Gaoler that he should be 
hung the next morning at 8 o’clock. He 
desired to know his Crime and Accusor 
but was not gratified. That Night a 
Deserter went out and informed Gen! 
Green of his situation. Gen' Green im- 
mediately sent in a Flag to know the truth 
of the Tale, threatening Retaliation. Ld. 
R. informed the officer bearing the Flag 
that 2 or 3 Women of the British Army 
had come from Guilford N°Car. since ‘the 
Battle there and related that Capt Smith 
had killed Col? Stewart of the King’s 
Guards in cold blood two hours after the 
Battle on his knees begging for mercy. 
This was found to be false. 

In the heat and midst of the Battle at 
Guilford while the Americans and British 
Troops were intermixed with a charge of 
Bayonets, Smith and his Men were in the 
throng killing the Guards and Grenadiers 
like so many Furies. Col® Stewart seeing 
the mischief Smith was doing, made up 
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to him through the crowd, Dust and 
Smoke unperceived and made a violent 
Lunge at him with his Small Sword: the 
first that Smith saw was the shining Metal 
like Lightning at his Bosom he only had 
time to lean a little to the right, and lift 
up his left arm so as to let the polished 
Steel pass under it when the Hilt struck 
his Breast ; it would have run through his 
Body but for the haste of the Col® and 
happening to set his foot on the Arm of 
a Man Smith had just cut down, his 
unsteady Step, his violent Lunge and 
missing his aim bro‘ him with one knee 
upon the dead man; the Guards came 
rushing up very strong. Smith had no 
alternative, but to wheel around to the 
right and give Stewart a back handed 
Blow over or across the Head, on which he 
fell; his Orderly Sergeant attacked Smith, 
but Smith’s Sergeant dispatched him: a 
2d attacked him. Smith hewed him down; 
a 3d behind him threw down a Cartridge 
and shot him in the back of the Head, 
Smith now fell among the Slain but was 
taken up by his men and bro‘ off: it was 
found to be only a Buck Shot lodged 
against the Skull and had only stunned 
him. Upon these Facts being stated and 
proved to the British they liberated Capt. 
S. from Gaol and soon afterwards on their 
leaving Camden they left him, and left in 
his care several of their officers who had 
been wounded in the late Action with 
Cen’ Green. 

Since drawing a rough sketch of my 
letter I have seen Col? ‘‘ Lee’s Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department’’ 
(to which I would beg leave to refer you). 
I have made one and only one Quotation 
from it which you’ll find duly marked in 
this letter. I differ with him in a few 
particulars and but very few. 

It seems to be necessary that I should 
inform you how I came by my knowledge 
in the Premises. 


I was born and raised inCamden. Am 


therefore well acquainted with the Ground. 

When the British appeared before Charles- 
ton in the latter end of 1780 or begin- 
ning of 1781, I with others went as a 
Volunteer to assist in defence of the 
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City, was there during the Siege and until 
the Town surrendered by Capitulation, 
and under one of the Articles I was pa- 
roled to Camden, resided in the family of 
Col’ Jo. Kershaw, and with them continued 
in Camden untill the British made it a 
Garrisoned Post. 

At Gen’ Green s defeat a number of the 
American officers were quartered on us in 
our House and family, whereby I became 
acquainted with Capt. Smith (afterward 
Col® Smith) and several other of the 
officers. I also found it necessary to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with several of the 
British officers. 

After they had made Camden a Garri- 
soned Town they ordered all the families 
out. I went and resided on a plantation 
5 miles below Camden being allowed to 
come up often into the Town on business, 
but had always to go to Head Quarters 
for a pass to go out. It continued so 
untill the Btitish left Camden. I then 
removed up into Camden again, where I 
found Capt. Smith, Lieut. Trueman of 
our army wounded, and several British 
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wounded officers and Doctors that the 
British had left. Now Sir it was from 
these Officers, Doctors, Capt. Smith, the 
wounded Soldiers of both Parties, the 
British officers after the Battle before they 
went away, several of the . Inhabitants 
about the place and several of Gen’ 
Green’s officers whom I conversed with 
that I rect my Information. I went over 
the Field of Battle a few Days after it on 
purpose to. look over the Ground &c. 
Besides, at the end of the War Capt: 
Smith and myself entered into a Copart- 
nership and were concerned and _ lived 
together many years in Building Saw Mills 
low down on Lynch’s Creek and carrying 
on the Sawing and rafting of Lumber to 
Georgetown, and we often talked over 
these matters. So that I apprehend the 
above is correct as far as my Memory 
serves me. 
I am with great Respect yours &c. 


SAMUEL MATHIS 
26, June 1819. 


To GENL. W. R. Davie.' 





LETTER TO THE 


The joy created throughout the United 
States by the capture of Cornwallis and 
his army in October, 1781, by the com- 
bined forces of America and France, was 
sensibly felt by most of the Christian 
powers of Continental Europe, who feared 
and disliked England. France, the tra- 
ditional foe of England for a thousand 
years, then the firm ally of the United 
States by the binding obligations of a 
solemn treaty, and whose military and 
naval forces had materially aided the 
Americans in achieving the great conquest, 
was particularly jubilant, for her rulers saw 
in this victory, the infliction of a most 
severe blow upon the political power of 
England, for it was a sure prophecy of a 
speedy dismemberment of the British 
Empire which the best friends of America, 
in that realm, had tried to avert. 


KING OF FRANCE. 


In due time after the victory, the Conti- 
nental Congress took the occasion of the 
departure of Lafayette, for France, to 
forward to the Gallic sovereign, a congra- 
tulatory letter, of which the following is 
a copy transcribed from the original manu- 
script : 


1 William Richardson Davie, to whom this com- 
munication was addressed, was a native of England. 
Born at or near White Haven, in June, 1756, he 
came with his father to South Carolina when he 


was five years of age. He was in Princeton 
College when the war broke out. He left his 
studies, entered the army and served his country 
faithfully, in the field. He was a member of the 
Convention that formed the National Constitution. 
He was one of the founders of the University of 
North Carolina; was Governor of that state in 
1798, and a Brigadier-general ; and went to France 
as an ambassador in 1799. He died at Tivoli, 
near Landsford, in South Carolina, in December, 
1820.—[EpiTor. ] 

















The United States in Congress assembled. 


To their great, faithful and beloved Friend 
and Ally Lewis the Sixteenth, King of 
France and Navarre, 


Great, faithful and beloved friend and ally :— 


At a period so glorious to the arms of France, 
both by sea and land, and so favorable to the 
fortunes of America, it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that we congratulate the Monarch whose wise 
counsels and generous support have so largely 
contributed to events illustrious in themselves and 
promising consequences truly important. 

We wish to convey to your Majesty our sense of 
the victory obtained by the Count de Grasse over 
the enemy’s fleet on our coast, and the subsequent 
reduction of the British armament 1n Virginia, and 
we repeat our grateful acknowledgments for the 
various aids so seasonably extended to us. From 
the’ benevolence and magnanimity which have 
hitherto interested your Majesty in the welfare of 
these States, we are convinced that you will on this 
occasion feel an equal pleasure with ourselves, 
whose immediate advantage 1s the result of such 
fortunate exertions. 

We mention with very great pleasure the zeal 
and ability manifested by the Couut de Rochambeau 
commanding your Majesty’s forces in the allied 
army. His conduct and that of the officers under 
him, merit our fullest approbation; and we are 
made further happy by the perfect harmony and 
affection which have subsisted between the troops 
of the two nations. 

The distress occasioned to the common enemy by 
combined operations, will we trust, point out to 





Concerning this letter, the printed Jour- 
nal of Congress, under date of November 
29, 1781, has this simple record only: 

‘*A draft of a letter to his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty being reported, and sundry 
amendments being made, was passed.”’ 

John Hanson, of Maryland, whose 
name is attached to the above letter as 
President of Congress, had been elected 
to that important office on the 5th of the 
same month. He died in Prince George’s 
County on the 13th of November, 1783. 

Lafayette departed for France at near 
the close of. November, 1781, where he 
was honored in various ways, by his sover- 
eign and the people. He was created a 
Major-general in the royal army, and was 
the youngest of that grade in the French 
service. Washington had publicly thanked 
him for his services, on the day after the 
surrender of Cornwallis; and Congress, 
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both Nations the Utility of similar measures -n 
future; and whilst it mduces your Majesty to 
supply that Naval! force which the situation of our 
Country renders necessary will urge the United 
States to every effort which their particular :nterests 
added to their desire of seconding your Majesty’s 
views, can call forth to insure the complete success 
of attacks upon the enemy’s Strongholds 

It 1s with great pleasure that the United States 
continue to number some of your Majesty’s sub 
jects amongst their most able, spirited and faithful 
officers. It affords the world a striking proof ot 
the intimate connection which subsists between the 
allied nations, and at the same time serves to 
cement the union which it manifests. 

Major General The Marquis de la Fayette has in 
this Campaign so grtatly added to the reputation he 
had before acquired that we are desirous to obtain 
for him, on our behalf, every notice in addition to 
that favorable reception which his merits cannot 
fail to meet with from a generous and enlightened 
Sovereign; and in that view we have directed our 
Minister Plenipotentiary to present the Marquis to 
your Majesty. 

We pray God, great, faithful and beloved friend 
and ally, always to keep you in his holy protection. 


Done at Philadelpha the twenty-ninth day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-one, 
and in the sixth year of our Independence 
By the United States in Congress assembled, 

Your Majesty's faithful friends and allies, 


Joun HAnson, Prest, 
CuAs. THOMPSON, Attest: 


by resolutions, on the 23d of November, 
expressed their sense of his great services, 
as follows, in response to a letter from the 
Marquis asking leave of absence : 

** Resolved, That Major-general the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette have permission to go 
to France; and that he return at such time 
as shall be most convenient to him. 

‘* That he be informed, that on a review 
of his conduct throughout the last cam- 
paign, and particularly during the period 
in which he had the chief command in 
Virginia, the many new proofs which 
present themselves of his zealous attach- 
ment to the cause he has espoused, and of 
his judgement, vigilance, gallantry and 
address in its defence, have greatly added 
to the high opinion entertained by Con- 
gress of his merits and military talents: 

‘«That he make known to the officers 
and troops whom he commanded during 
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that period, that the brave and enterprising 
services with which they seconded his zeal 
and efforts, and which enabled him to 
defeat the attempts of an enemy far 
superior in numbers, have been beheld by 
Congress with peculiar satisfaction and 
approbation ; 

‘* That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
acquaint the ministers plenipotentiary of 
the United States that it is the desire of 
Congress that they confer with the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette, and avail themselves of 
his information relative to the situation of 
public affairs in the United States. 

‘That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
further acquaint the minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Versailles, that he 
will conform to the intention of Congress 
by consulting with and employing the 
assistance of the Marquis de La Fayette, 
in accelerating the supplies which may be 
afforded by his most Christian Majesty for 
the use of the United States; 

‘* That the Superintendant of Finance, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the 
Board of War, make such communications 
to the Marquis de La Fayette, touching 
the affairs of their respective departments, 
as will enable him to fulfil the purpose of 
the two resolutions immediately preceding: 

‘¢ That the Superintendant of Finance, 
take order for discharging the engage- 
ment entered into by the Marquis de La 
Fayette, with the merchants of Baltimore, 
referred to in the act of the 24th of May 
last. 

** Ordered, That the Superintendant of 
Finance furnish the Marquis de La Fayette, 
with a proper conveyance to France: 

‘* That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs’ 
report a letter to his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, to be sent by the Marquis de La 
Fayette.’’ 

Charged with such duties and bearing 
the above letter to the King, La Fayette 





1 By Act of Congress passed on the roth of 
January, 1781, a Department of Foreign Affairs 


was established; and on the 1oth of August fol- 
lowing, Robert R. Livingston was chosen to be its 
head, with the title of Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
A cabinet officer charged with similar duties, is now 
called Secretary of State.—[Ep1Tot.] 
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sailed for France, repaired to the court, 
and put himself in communication with 
Dr. Franklin, the United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the court of Versailles. 
On the 4th of March following, that min- 
ister wrote from Passy, to. Robert R. 
Livingston, saying : 

‘* The Marquis de La Fayette was at his 
return hither received by all ranks with all 
possible distinction. He daily gains in 
the general esteem and affection, and 
promises to be a great man here. He is . 
warmly attached to our cause; we are on 
the most friendly and confidential footing 
with each other, and he is really very 
serviceable to me in my applications for 
additional assistance.”’ 

In the same epistle Dr. Franklin, alluding 
to a letter from Livingston asking for a 
sketch for a national emblem, probably 
for the Great Seal of the United States, 
wrote : 

‘* This puts me in mind of a medal I 
have had a mind to strike, since the late 
great event [surrender of Cornwallis] you 
gave me an account of, representing the 
United States, by the figure of an infant 
Hercules in his cradle, strangling the two 
serpents ; and France by that of Minerva, 
sitting by as his nurse, with her spear and 
helmet, and her robe specked with a few 
fleurs de lis. The extinguishing of two 
entire armies [Burgoyne’s and Cornwallis’ ] 
in one war is what has rarely happened, 
and it gives a presage of the future force 
of our growing empire.’’ 

This medal was afterward executed 
under the direction of Dr. Franklin. 
The device was somewhat varied. On 
one side is an infant in his cradle strang- 
ling two serpents. Minerva, as the emblem 
of France, with her spear, helmet and 
shield, is engaged in a contest with the 
British lion. The motto is, Non SINE 
Dils ANIMOSUS INFANS; under which are 
the dates of the victories at Saratoga and 
Yorktown, ‘‘ 17th Oct. 1777,”’ and ‘‘19th 
Oct. 1781.’’ On the other side of the 
medal is a head of Liberty, and in the 
exergue, LipERTAS AMERICANA, and the 
date .of American Independence, ‘‘ 4th 


July, 1776.”’ 











By an act of Congress approved on the 

21st of December, 1861, the Secretary of 
the Navy was authorized to cause two 
hundred ‘‘ Medals of Honor’’ to be pre- 
pared, and to be bestowed upon ‘‘ such 
petty officers, others of inferior rating, 
and marines, as should most distinguish 
themselves by their gallantry in action 
and other commendable qualities during 
the war.’’ These medals were made of 
bronze in the form of a star; with a 
device emblematic of Union discomfitting 
Insurrection, around which is a circle of 
thirty-three smaller stars representing the 
thirty-three States then composing the 
national Union. The medal is suspended 
from the flukes of an anchor which, in 
turn, is attached to a buckle and ribbon. 
‘The Secretary directed that the medal 
should be worn suspended from the left 
breast, by a ribbon of blue at top for half 
an inch downward, and thirteen vertical 
stripes, alternate red and white for eight- 
tenths of aninch. The name of the re- 
cipient is engraved on the back, with his 
rating, the name of the vessel in which 
he was serving, and the place where, and 
the date when, his meritorious act was 
performed, in the following manner: 

‘* PERSONAL VALOR—JOHN Davis, Gun- 
NER’s Marte, U. S. N., VALLey City, 
ALBEMARLE SOUND, FEBRUARY I0, 1862.”’ 

The picture here given of this American 
Legion of Honor, isthe exact size of the 
original. It is published in the second 
volume of Lossing’s ‘‘ Pictorial History 
of the Civil War.’’ John Davis, above 
mentioned, was the recipient of one of 
these medals for an example of extraordi- 
nary heroism in an action between a flotilla 
under Captain Stephen C. Rowan, of the 
United States Navy, ard another under 
the command of Captain W. F. Lynch of 
the Confederate Navy. After the capture 
of Roanoke Island, the Confederate flotilla 
went up Albemarle Sound thirty or forty 
miles, and into the Pasquotauk River, 
toward Elizabeth City, not far southeast 
of ‘the Great Dismal Swamp. Rowan 
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followed with fourteen vessels, the Dela- 
ware being his flag-ship. On the morning 
of the roth he was in front of seven 
steamers, and a schooner armed with two 
32 pounders; also a four-gun battery on 
the shore, near Elizabeth City, and one 
heavy gun in the town, the whole under 
commander Lynch. 

At about nine o’clock, Rowan opened 
fire upon these antagonists. It was not 


ON YS 





NAVAL MEDAL OF HONOR, 


long before Lynch signalled for the aban- 
donment of his vessels, when they were 
run aground and set on fire. The Con- 
federates retired to the interior of North 
Carolina after a battle of forty minutes 
duration. It was during that engagement 
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that Gunner’s Mate, Davis, performed the 
exploit alluded to. A shell entered the 
Valley City, and, exploding in the maga- 
zine, set fire to some wood-work. Davis 
was there, and seeing the imminent danger 
to the vessel and all on board because of 
an open barrel of gun-powder from which 
he had been serving, he seated himself 
upon it, and so remained until the flames 
were extinguished. For this brave act the 
Secretary of the Navy rewarded him with 
the appointment of acting gunner, on the 
11th of March, 1862, by which his salary 
was increased from $ 300, to $ 1,000 a year. 
He was the first who received a Medal of 
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FTonor. Admiring citizens of New York 
raised and presented to him, $1,100 in 
money. 

It was afterward found necessary to in- 
crease the authorized number of medals to 
be struck, and during the war the Secre- 
tary awarded no less than three hundred 
and twenty of them. Two of the recipients 
(John Cooper and Patrick Mullen) having 
performed acts which, if they had not re- 
ceived that distinction, would have entitled 
them to it,-were authorized to wearabarat- | 
tached to the ribbon by which the medal is 
suspended. Eight of the recipients, by bad 
conduct afterward, forfeited their medals. 





In the year 1775 I was prevailed upon 
to serve in the General Assembly, and was 
one of the committee that presented to 
the Governor the last acts he ever signed. 
What brings this circumstance to my re- 
membrance is, the remarkable expression 
made use of by the Governor, Mr. John 
Penn, in speaking of some of the acts of 
Parliament, complained of by America. 
Mr. Penn expressed himself in these words: 
‘*they are damnable laws and ought never 
to be submitted to.’’ This speech from him 
struck me forcibly, and I shall never forget 
it. 

I continued to serve in the Assembly 
and Council of Safety until the Spring of 
1776, when I was appointed to the com- 
mand of a regiment of riflemen, consist- 
ing of 1000 men formed in two battalions. 
Nearly the whole of this number was 
raised in about six weeks and rendezvous 
at Marcus Hook, when the Row Gallies 
were ordered down the river to attack the 
Roebuck’, and her companion. I left 
the Council of Safety in the evening with 
some powder and lead for my riflemen, 
and in the morning marched about 150 of 
them, which were all I could equip in 
time, to Wilmington, and saw the whole 


1 On the 8th of May, 1776. See Col. Miles’ 





letter, Pa. Archs., Vol. Iv, page 748.—[J. B. L.] 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SAMUEL MILES. 
Concluded from page 53. 





of that action, and I am convinced that . 
had the Gallies been sufficiently supplied 
with ammunition in due time, (although 
one half of them appeared very shy and 
never came within point blank shot of the 
ships, ) that those vessels, at least the Roe- 
buck would have fallen into our hands. 

A few days after this action I was order 
ed to march 500 men to suppress an in- 
surrection in Sussex county, Delaware, 
but before I got to Lewistown the insur- 
gents had dispersed and the ringleaders 
made their escape to the Eastern shore of 
Maryland. On my return from Lewis- 
town I was immediately ordered to send a 
body of men to suppress an insurrection 
in Monmouth county, N. Jersey, and Lt. 
Col. Brodhead was sent with a detachment 
of about 400 men, but the whigs of that 
state had completed the business before 
his arrival. He proceeded in obedience 
to orders and joined General Mercer, at 
Amboy, and the next day the whole of 
the regiment remaining began its march 
for the same place, as did Col. Atlee’s' 
battalion of Musketry, and Capt. Proctor’s 
company of Artillery. 

Not many days afterward we got to 
Amboy. General Roberdeau arrived there 
to take command of the Flying camp of 


1 This should be written At Lee.—[EpiTor.] 
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which by a resolution of the Assembly 
our corps was to form a part: the 
General to command the Flying camp was 
elected by the officers of the militia who 
had been selected to be added to Col. 
Atlee’s corps and mine to make up that 
body ; they met at Lancaster and elected 
Daniel Roberdeau. As we had no choice 
in electing the General, we refused to 
serve under him. The General was there- 
fore at Amboy for some time without any 
command, My regiment was soon order- 
ed to join the army at New York. At 
that time General Washington had 24,000 
men in his army, upwards ot 7000 of 
whom were returned sick and unfit for 
duty. 

On the landing of the British army on 
Long Island, I was ordered over with my 
rifle regiment to watch their motions. I 
marched near to the village of Flat Bush, 
where the Highlanders then lay, but they 
moved the next day to Genl. Howe’s 
camp and their place was supplied by: the 
Hessians. I lay here within cannon shot 
of the Hessian camp for four days without 
receiving a single order from Genl. Sulli- 
van, who commanded on Long Island out 
of the lines. The day before the action 
he came to the camp, and I then told him 
the situation of the British army: that 
Genl. Howe with the main body lay on 
my left about a mile and a half or two 
miles, and I was convinced when the army 
moved that General Howe would fall into 
the Jamaica road, and I hoped there were 
troops there to watch them. Notwith- 
standing this information, which indeed 
he might have obtained from his own 
observation, if he had attended to his 
duty as a General ought to have done, no 
steps were taken, but there was a small 
redoubt in front of the village which 
seemed to take up the whole of his atten- 
tion, and where he stayed until the prin- 
cipal part of the British army had gotten 
between him and the lines by which means 
he was made prisoner as well as myself. 
If Genl. Sullivan had taken the requisite 
precaution and given his order* agreably 
to the intention of the Commander-in- 
chief, there would have been few if any 
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prisoners taken on the 27th of August, 
1776. As Gordon in his history of the 
war has charged me indirectly with not 
doing my duty, I will here state my 
position and conduct. I lay directly in 
front of the village of Flat Bush but on 
the left of the road leading to New York, 
where the Hessians were encamped. We 
were so near each other that their shells 
that they sometimes fired went many rods 
beyond my camp. The main body of the 
enemy under the immediate command of 
Genl. Howe, lay about 2 miles to my left, 
and General Grant with another body of 
British troops l#y about four miles on my 
right. There were several small bodies 
of Americans dispersed to my right, but 
not a man to my left, although the main 
body of the enemy lay to my left, of 
which I had given Genl. Sullivan notice. 
This was our situation on the’ 26th of 
August. About one o’clock at night, 
Gen. Grant on the right and Gen. Howe 
on my left, began their march and by day- 
light Grant had got within a mile of our 
entrenchments and Gen. Howe had got 
into the Jamaica road about two miles 
from our lines. The Hessians kept their 
position until 7 in the morning. As soon 
as they moved the firing began at our 
redoubt. I immediately marched towards 
where the firing was but had not proceed- 
ed more than 1 or 200 yards until I was 
stopped by Colonel Willice,’ who told me 
that I could not pass on; that we were to 
defend a road that lead from Flatbush road 
to the Jamaicaroad. Col. Willice bearing 
a Continental and I a State commission, he 
was considered a senior officer and I was 
obliged to submit: but I told him I was 
convinced the main body of the enemy 
would take the Jamaica road, that there 
was no probability of their coming along 
the road he was then guarding, and if he 
would not let me proceed to where the 
firing was, I would return and endeavor 
to get into the Jamaica road before Gen. 
Howe; to this he consented, and I imme- 
diately made a retrograde march and after 
marching nearly two miles, the whole 


1 Willets, 
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distance through woods, I arrived within 
sight of the Jamaica road, and to my 
great mortification I saw the main body 
of the enemy in full march between me 
and our lines, and the baggage guard just 
coming into the road. A thought struck 
me of attacking the baggage guard, and 
if possible to cut my way through them 
and proceed to Hell Gate to cross the 
Sound. - I however ordered the men to 
remain quite still, (I had then but the 
first battalion with me for the second 
being some distance in the rear I directed 
Major Williams' who was on horse-back, 
to return and order Lt. Ovl. Brodhead to 
push on by the left of the enemy and 
endeavor to get into our lines that way, 
and happily they succeeded but had to 
wade a mill dam by which a few were 
drowned,’) and I took the adjutant with 
me and crept as near the road as I thought 
prudent, to try and ascertain the number 
of the baggage guard, and I saw a grena- 
dier stepping into the woods, I got a tree 
between him and me until he came near, 
and I took him prisoner and examined 
him. I found that there was a whole 
brigade with the baggage, commanded by 
a general officer. I immediately returned 
to the battalion and called a council of the 


officers, and laid three propositions before- 


them, 1st, to attack the baggage guard 
and endeavor to cut our way through them 
and proceed to Hell Gate, and so cross 
the Sound: 2nd, to lay where we were 
until the whole had passed us and then 
proceed to Hell Gate; or 3d, to endeavor 
to force our way through the enemy’s 
flank guards into our lines at Brooklyn. 
The first was thought a dangerous and 


1 Major Ennion Williams, of Philadelphia. His 
manuscript journal is in possession of A. H. Mc 
Henry, Esq., the noted surveyor of Jersey shore, Pa. 
I copied such portions as related to the Penna. 
riflemen at Cambridge, in 1775, but my attention 
was not directed at the time to its importance in 
connection with the battle of Long Island. Mr. 
McHenry told me he found it among a batch of 
old title papers and surveys, sent him from Phila. 
for examination many years ago.—[J. B. L.] 


2 See Col. Brodhead’s letter 5th Sept., 1776, Pa. 
Arch., Vol. v, page 21, for a full account cf his 
movements on the receipt of this order.—[J. B. L.] 
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useless attempt as the enemy was so su- 
perior in force. The 2nd I thought the 
most eligible, for it was evident that adopt- 
ing either of the other propositions we must 
lose a number of men without affecting 
the enemy materially, as we had so small a 
force, not more than 230 men. This was 
however, objected to under the idea that 
we should be blamed for not fighting at 
all, and perhaps charged with cowardice, 
which would be worse than death itself. 
The 3rd proposition was therefore adopted 
and we immediately began our march, 
but had not proceeded more than half a 
mile until we fell in with a body of 7 or 
800 light infantry, which we attacked with- 
out any hesitation, but their superiority 
of numbers encouraged them to march up 
with their bayonets, which we could not 
withstand, having none ourselves, I there- 
fore ordered the troops to push on towards 
our lines. I remained on the ground my- 
self until they had all passed me, (the 
enemy were then within less than 20 yards 
of us,) and by this means I came unto the 
rear instead of the front of my command. 
We had proceeded but a short distance 
before we were again engaged with 2 
superior body of the enemy, and here we 
lost a number of men, but took Major 
Moncrieffe' their commanding officer, pris- 
oner; but he was a Scotch prize for En- 
sign Brodhead, who took him and had 
him in possession for some hours, but was 
obliged to surrender himself. Finding 
that the enemy had possession of the 
ground between us and our lines, and that 
it was impossible to cut our way through asa 
body, I directed the men to make the best 
of their way as well as they eould; some 
few got in safe, but there were 159 taken 
prisoners. 

I was myself entirely cut off from our 
lines, and therefore endeavored to conceal 
myself, with a few men who would not 
leave me. I hoped to remain until night, 
when I intended to try to get to Hell 
Gate and cross the Sound; but about 3 


1 Brigade Major to the Earl of Percy. See 
Lossing’s Field Book, Vol. I. 521; also, Parton’s 
Life of Burr, page 59, for a notice of his celebrated 
daughter, Margaret Moncriefie.—[J. B. L.] 











o’clock in the afternoon was discovered 
by a party of Hessians and obliged to 
surrender: thus ended the career of that 
day. 

I remained a prisoner 21 months, and 
while so, in Dec., 1776, I was appointed 
a Brigadier-general, by the Council of 
Safety. After my exchange, which was 
in April, 1778, as I could not obtain in 
the army the rank that my appointment of 
December, 1776, entitled me to, I re- 
mained upon my farm, and some time in 
the year 1778, was appointed by the Legis- 
lature one of the Auditors for settling the 
public accounts; and while I was attending 
to this business, I was nominated by the 
Quarter-master-general of the army, De- 
puty Quarter-master-general for the state 
of Pennsylvania, which office I served 
until the year 1782, when a new arrange- 
ment took place. I then retired and again 
entered into private business at the sugar 
refining business. 

In the year 1783, at the instance of 
John Dickinson, Esq., then President (of 
the state,) I was appointed one of the 
Judges of the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals, by the Executive Council, and 
in the year 1787 was elected a member of 
the Council of Censors' for the city of 
Philadelphia, Whilst I held this office, 
John Nicholson? made an attack upon my 
character by a letter to the Assembly, 
charging me with fraud and perjury in 
settling my official accounts as an officer of 
the army. We had a hearing before a com- 
mittee of the Assembly, which after ac- 
quainting themselves with all the cir- 
cumstances respecting the charge, fully 
acquitted me. Mr. Nicholson still per- 
sisted in settling the account in his own 
way, and I appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and on the trial the Jyry so far 
from finding that I had defrauded the 
State, brought in a verdict in my favor of 
ninety pounds. I have collected all the 
papers of this iniquitous business. 


1 A body elected every seventh year, whose duty 
it was to inquire whether the Constitution has been 
preserved inviolate in every part, &c. 
Constitution of Penn’a, 1776.—[J. B. L.] 


? Then Controller-general of Penn’a.—[J. B. L]} 


Sec. 47, 
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It was then evident to me that Nichol- 
son’s sole idea in making these charges, 
was to injure my character and influence 
in the Council of Censors, and to cover 
up his own speculations on the public and 
with the public property. After the As- 
sembly had acquitted me I wrote them a 
letter setting forth my opinion of Nichol- 
son’s conduct, and declaring that if he 
was not removed from office I would resign 
all the posts I then held under the State. 
This letter was referred to a committee, 
who reported in favor of his removal, but 
the House rising the next day there was 
nothing further done in the business, and 
I was obliged in conscience agreeably to 
my letter, to resign my seat in the Council 
and my commission as Judge of the Court 
of Appeals. 

In the year 1788, I was, contrary to my 
inclination, and contrary to my public 
advertizement, elected a member of the 
Executive Council for the City. This put 
me under some difficulty ; however, after 
advising with some of my friends, I deter- 
mined, rather than put the citizens to the 
trouble and expense of another election, 
to accept the office, in which I continued 
until the new constitution went into opera- 
tion in 1790. 

In the year ’89, I was elected an alder- 
man of the City, under the act incorpora- 
ting the City; and in the year 1790, b 
the aldermen, Mayor of the City, whic 
I served one year, and was unanimously 
elected a second time, but my private 
business interfering I declined accepting 
the office. In ’g92 I purchased the Chel- 
tenham farm’ where I moved my family 
2d Sept., 1793. 

In the year 1796, upon Gen. Washington 
declining to serve longer as President of 
the United States, parties were high in 
Pennsylvania. The party styling them- 
selves Federalists were in favor of John 
Adams, and those denominated Democrats 
were for Thomas Jefferson. The contest 
for electors was warm, I was nominated 
by the Federalists but the Democratic 
ticket generally carried. “Mr. Robert 
Coleman and myself out of the Federalist 


1 On Tacony creek, near Philadelphia.—[J.B.L.] 
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ticket were elected by a small majority. 
When we arrived at Harrisburg, for I had 
not fully made up my mind before, I 
thought it my duty to vote for the man 
that appeared to me most useful for the 
public good, without any regard to party 
views. The United States were at least to 
appearance at that time on the eve of a 
war with France who made great depreda- 
tion on our commerce. I knew that Mr. 
Adams was looked upon by the French 
government with a jealous eye; it was 
supposed that he favored the British more 
than the French. On the other hand I 
knew that the French rulers had confi- 
dence in Mr. Jefferson. I had no doubt 
in my own mind but both gentlemen were 
real republicans, and would exercise the 
office with a view to the good and inde- 
pendence of the country. But I conclud- 


ed that the same steps pursued by Mr. 
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Adams and Mr. Jefferson would probably 
have different effects upon the French 
government, and I dreaded the idea of 
another war which might prove ruinous to 
this country. Upon the whole, therefore, 
I concluded that the administration of 
Mr. J. would prove most likely to settle 
the difference with France, and voted for 
him. accordingly. - Since that I have been 
considered by the Federalists as having 
deserted their cause and turned Democrat 
as they term it. That I always was and 
hope ever shall be a Democrat according 
to the true sense of the word, I acknow- 
ledged : but my sentiment with respect to 
government is the same now that it has 
been from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. Soon after my settling here, Gov. 
Mifflin without my knowledge, sent me 
the commission of the Peace, which I 
accepted and now hold.’ 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


The conveyance of the undivided moie- 
ty of the present State of New Jersey by 
John Lord Berkley, Baron of Stratton 
and one of the Privy Council of King 
Charles Second of England to John Fen- 
wick of Bynfield, in Berkshire, England, 
March 18, 1673, led to many remarkable 
results. The consideration named in that 
instrument was a Royalty of forty beaver 
skins annually and the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling, evidence of the little 
value placed upon the territory involved 
in the contract at that time. 

The purpose of this deed did not appear 
upon its face, and was not developed 
until after much controversy and dis- 
pute. Edward Byllynge, by reason of 
imprudent speculations or misfortunes in 
trade become involved in financial diffi- 
culty and used some questionable means to 
avoid the demands of his creditors Ed- 
ward Byllynge was a Brewer and resided 
in Westminster, Middlesex, at that day a 
distinct corporation but now part of the 
City of London, In 1657, while an offi- 


cer in Cromwell’s army, at Leith in Scot- 
land, he listened to the preaching of 
George Fox, ‘became convinced of the 


1 Col, Miles was elected a member of the As- 
sembly of Penn’a, in October, 1805, took sick 
during the session at Lancaster, and died at Chel- 
tenham, Montgomery county, Dec. 29,1805. He 
was a large land owner in Centre county, owned 
all the land now embraced in Miles township, a 
great deal in Bogg’s, and laid out the flourishing 
village of Milesburg, His sons Joseph and John 
removed to the latter place at an early day, and it 
is to the care of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Catherine 
Green, of Milesburg, Centre county, I am indebted 
for this interesting historical document. She has 
in her possession also, a fine portrait of her grand- 
father, painted by Miss Peale, a photograph of 
which accompanies this monograph. 

With Col. Brodhead’s letter, it completes the 
History of the Battle of Long Island. I have 
examined all the accounts within my reach, and 
none give any definite narrative of the movements 
of our troops on the left. Botta says, “there arose 
some rumors which threw suspicion of treachery 
upon those who were charged with the guard of the 
passes on the Jamaica road. Co/. Miles enjoyed a 
reputation that placed him above suspicion,” See 
Vol. 1, 346, Brodhead’s letter, written 5th Sept., 









correctness of his religious views and es- 
poused his cause. Living separate from 
his wife, George Fox took steps to bring 
them together, which he accomplished, 
she having also joined Friends about the 
same time of her husband. He was the 
author of several pamphlets in defence of 
Friends, published in London from 1659 
to 1665, and confined in Newgate prison 
in 1684 for three weeks for attending a 
meeting of worship of that society. At 
the time of his death he lived in the parish 
of St. Buttholph, Aldgate, London, which 
occurred the 16th day of the 11th month, 
1684, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
John Fenwick, also an officer in the 
same army, likewise embraced the princi- 
ples of the founder of Quakerism, suffered 
in person and estate, and was the author 
of a few epistles in reply to others opposed. 
Of the means before named Edward 
Byllynge procured John Lord Berkley to 
make the title to John Fenwick of the 
territory mentioned, for the purpose of 
placing so much of his property beyond 
the reach of those to whom he was hon- 
estly indebted. The character of the in- 
dividuals whom he was thus seeking to 
defraud and their ability to enforce an 
inquiry as to the appropriation of his lately 
abundant funds, brought to the surface the 
transaction now in question, and was 





1776, was never published I believe however, until 
1853, when it was found among the papers of the 
Surveyor-general’s office at Harrisburg, (Colonel 
Brodhead was Surveyor-general of Pennsylvania 
from the 3rd of Nov., 1789, until the 23d of April, 
1800,) and published by Samuel Hazard, Esq. 
After detailing his own movements, he adds: “I 
understood that Gen’! Sullivan has taken the liber- 
ty to charge our brave and good Col. Miles, with 
the ill success of the day, but give me leave to say 
if General Sullivan and the rest of the generals on 
Long Island, had been as vigilant and prudent as 
him, we might and in all possibility would have 
cut off Clinton’s Brigade, 

Col. Miles’ regiment embraced Casper Weitzell’s, 
(alawyer from Sunbury) Albright’s, Long’s, Shades’, 
Marshal’s, Irvine’s, Murray’s, and Grubb’s compa- 
nies composed of the best riflemen in Pennsylvania ; 
and I feel confident if Col. Miles had been allowed 
his own way, Braddock’s defeat would have been 
eclipsed,” and the slaughter of Clinton’s Brigade 
have become the proyer}ial disaster of the British 
arms in America.—[J. B. L.] 
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immediately followed by a wordy contro- 
versy between Byllynge and Fenwick as to 
the real intention of the parties and what 
interest each held in the property so con. 
veyed. 

With a creditable frankness Byllynge 

admitted the estate was purchased with his 
funds, but Fenwick as stoutly denied this, 
and insisted that he was absolute owner, 
proprietor and governor of all the interest 
of John Lord Berkley in the territory in 
America, called New Cesarea or New Jer- 
sey. 
Pending this dispute John Fenwick 
went about his arrangements to remove 
from England to New Jersey, for the 
purpose of making a settlement there, and 
drew around him many persons who were 
willing to adventure their lives and for- 
tunes with him in this novel undertaking. 
The amount of property involved and the 
respectability of the parties interested soon, 
gave the matter much notoriety, and it be- 
come the subjects of controversy in public 
places in and about London. 

All persons interested being Friends the 
society found it necessary to make inquiries 
in regard to it, and avoid the scandal that 
would attach to the Church if it were 
longer continued, and William Penn was 
requested to try and discover the truth 
and put an end toa dispute in which so 
many members were interested. On the 
one side stood the creditors of Edward Byl- 
lynge,—and they were legion,—insisting 
that the only means of securing a discharge 
of their demands was the sale of the land 
held by Fenwick for the purchase of which 
Byllynge’s money had been used; and on 
the other was Fenwick equally persistant 
in his denial of any such condition of 
things, and claiming the one-half of New 
Jersey to be his own, and paid for with 
his own money. 

The contest waxed fierce and but for 
the acknowledged honesty and fair dealing 
of the arbitrator, would have ended in ex- 
pensive and protracted litigation. Every- 
thing however was submitted to him and 
after a patient hearing of the parties and 
careful examination of the papers he de- 
cided that John Fenwick had but the legal 
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title to the property in question and that 
the equitable estate belonged to Edward 
Byllynge or his creditors. To this deci- 
sion John Fenwick not only demurred 
but indulged in much’ personal invective 
towards William Penn, for his partiality in 
the premises and the inference of false- 
hood in his (Fenwicks) representation 
touching the matter. 

His impetuosity gave way however 
under the calmness and forbearance of 
that great man, who did not abandon his 
efforts to bring about a reconciliation and 
secure a just result toward allparties. He 
wrote several letters to John Fenwick to 
the same end, in one of which occurs this 
remarkable passage: ‘‘ Thy grand-children 
may be in the other world before the land 
thou hast allotted will be employed,’ 
evidently setting but little value upon the 
territory in question, and at that time 
deeming it a wild undertaking to colonize 
the same as proposed by the would be 
owner and proprietor. His attention so 
far had only been called to the rights of 
the parties and he had taken but little 
notice of any immediate or prospective 
advantage that was claimed for it. 

Nearly twelve months were consumed 
in the negotiations, which terminated by 
John Fenwick and Edward Byllynge ex- 
ecuting a deed to William Penn, Gawen 
Laurie and Nicholas Lucas dated February 
gth, 1674 for said moiety of New Jersey. 
In this deed the true interest of the parties 
as established by William Penn appeared, 
as ten equal parts of said land were held 
for the use of John Fenwick and ninety 
equal parts for the use of the creditors of 
Edward Byllynge. 

The more readily to procure a division 
of the territory as held in common with 
Sir George Carteret and establish a parti- 
tion line, certain other conveyances were 
had, but the relations of the parties 
were eventually restored as above described. 

Although hindered in his movements 
John Fenwick kept in view his long cher- 
ished object of establishing a colony 
within the bounds of his grant. He 
made public his plan of settlement by 
printed cigculars, and in the same man- 
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ner set forth the many advantages of his 
undertaking, in such glowing colours 
however, that he again came under the 
censure of his religious associates. He 
was far in advance of the times, and the 
inducements as he represented them to 
such as would join him as emigrants to 
his new El Dorado, struck the general 
public as much beyond what could be 
realized, and unfair to such as might be 
persuaded to participate therein. He 
suffered nothing to stand in his way and 
another year found him with a few followers 
safely landed on the eastern shore of the 
Delaware river. 

As contemplated by William Penn the 
creditors of Edward Byllynge had now an 
opportunity to save themselves from loss 
by disposing of the ninety equal undivided 
parts of West New Jersey, either by ap- 
propriating portions of the land to their 
own use, or awaiting the sale thereof by 
the Trustees and having their debts dis- 
charged in money. 

One year was enough to discover that 
John Fenwick’s experiment had not proved 
a failure, and the reports of his success, 
even under so many discouragements, 
turned the attention of many persons in 
that direction, and more particularly the 
creditors of Edward Byllynge, who had 
an interest in other parts of the same 
section of country. 

March rst, 1676, some Yorkshire Friends 
and some London Friends accepted a deed 
from the Trustees for certain shares in 
West New Jersey, as part of the Byllynge 
interest; and at once set about selecting 
proper individuals to visit their new pur- 
chase and report to them as to the propri- 
ety of removal thereto. 

More than John Fenwick had promised, 
and all that had been realized by his 
associates were confirmed by the answers 
of such as had taken part in the second 
adventure, who were so well pleased that 
they not only remained; but returned 
pressing invitations for their families and 
friends to follow. 

All of these things had taken place 
under the immediate notice of William 
Penn, and in much of which he had taken 











an active part. Doubtless his advice and 
judgement were constantly sought in any 
new movement that had for ‘its purpose 
the further developement and success of 
these little Colonies; and any one who 
may take the pains to compare the ‘‘ Con- 
cessions and Agreements of the Proprie- 
tors, Freeholders and Inhabitants of the 
Province of West New Jersey in America,”’ 
with the Fundamental law as first estab- 
lished in the Colony of Pennsylvania, will 
be struck with the similarity of sentiment 
there expressed and detect the same hand 
and the same mind in both. 

While these events were transpiring, the 
condition of the Quakers in Great Britain 
was most unfortunate; and as no remedy 
appeared to exist under the laws or their 
administration, for the evil that surrounded 
them ; the minds of many of this denomi- 
nation were turned toward some new 
Country where they would be ‘‘ free from 
the claims of Prerogative and ecclesiasti- 
cal power;’’ and where they should not 
in any way ‘‘be molested or prejudiced 
for their religious persuasion or practice.’’ 
Indeed before this period many Friends 
had visited, and some settled in various 
parts of America, but always subject to 
political regulations at variance with such 
as would be established by themselves. 
During the change of his religious views 
the attention of William Penn was called 
to this particular thing and he gave much 
reflection to the proper construction of 
laws, and the rights of citizens under 
them. 

Knowing that his views were not appre- 
ciated at home and but little hope re- 
mained for any improvement in the con- 
dition of those of his own faith and order, 
he very naturally turned toward America 
as the only asylum where these oppressions 
could be avoided. His opportunities for 
knowledge were the best,—the favour with 
which he was received at court gave him 
many advantages; and the debt still due 
from the government to his father might 
aid him much in the purchase of land 
from the Crown. 

Circumstances combined to encourage 
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him to do something tor those of his own 
religious belief in particular, and for his 
race in general, to lay the foundation of 
a great nation upon the small beginnings 
of a weak and unpretending Colony. The 
dispute between John Fenwick and Edward 
Byllynge had let into his mind the light 
from a right direction, and guided by an 
unerring Providence, he was made an in- 
strument to accomplish these ends. 

After John Fenwick had established his 
colony at Salem and the Yorkshire and 
London Friends had united in fixing a 
like Colony at Burlington, William Penn 
took the necessary steps to secure for him- 
self the title to a large tract of land on 
the opposite side of the Delaware river, 
It is not necessary to follow him through 
all the preliminary movements incident to 
such an undertaking; but judge of his 
purpose and intention when he gives to 
the world the form of government he 
proposed to establish—the toleration of 
religious and political opinion; the easy 
methods for legal redress; the means pro- 
vided for a change in laws and rulers, as 
well as the proper and sufficient protection 
to the rights of all the Citizens. 

Although absolute owner of the soil yet 
he reserved no prerogative, nor insisted 
on any privilege. To the people he gave 


all the power ; and in their hands he placed’ 


the government. 

To the execution of the deed, therefore, 
by John Lord Berkley to John Fenwick, 
March 18th, 1673, an event unimportant 
and obscure in itself, without religious or 
political significance and confined to the 
money transactions of a few individuals ; 
may be traced the germ from which has 
arisen two of the states of this National 
Commonwealth. 

The elements of Civil liberty were 
planted in good ground and hath brought 
forth an abundant harvest. 

The end of two centuries, dating from 
that occurrence, bears with it much sig- 
nificance, when the blessings now enjoyed 
by the people are considered, and deserve 
to be regarded with especial interest. 

A retrospect of that time shows how 
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jealously these principles have been 
guarded; and how faithfully each gen- 
eration has saved them from infringe- 
ment, so that the present can say ‘‘we 
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ed or forgotten. 











have a goodly heritage,’’—and looking 
forward may these privileges remain to 
those who follow—never to be disregard- 
J. €. 








Pliny says Theodore of Samos invented 
the key, seven hundred and thirty years 
before Christ. It has since played impor- 
tant parts in the history of society; and 
some keys have been specially noted 
because of their historic association, such 
as the keys of Jerusalem which the cele- 
brated Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun al 
Raschid (Aaron the Orthodox) sent to 
Charlemagne a thousand years ago, as a 
token that the Holy City was open to 
Christendom. 

There are a few notable keys in existence 
which have an incidental relation to 
American history. In this brief paper 
four of these keys are noticed and de- 
lineated, namely, the key of the Bank of 
St. George, at Genoa; the key of Wil- 
liam Penn’s town-house in Philadelphia, 
known as the ‘‘Slate-roof house ;’”’ the 
key of the safe of the Frigate Augusta, 
which was sunk in the Delaware river, 
near Red Bank, New Jersey on the 23d of 
October, 1777, and the key of the Bastile, 
the famous state prison at Paris. 

THE LOCK AND KEY OF THE BANK OF 
Sr. GeorGE, of Genoa, Italy, are the most 
ancient relics of the kind, known to be in 





KEY OF THE BANK OF ST. GEORGE. 


this country. They were brought from 
Genoa, at the time of the demolition of 
the old building, and were presented to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by 


HISTORIC KEYS. 








Mr. George Harrison Hare, of the United 
States Nayy, in 1857. They now perform 
the functions for which they were origi- : 
nally made, in the fire-proof apartment of 
the Society, in their new Hall on Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 

This lock and key have an incidental 
connection with American history, from 
the fact that in the Bank of St. George 
which was established in the year 1407, 
Christopher Columbus had an interest, and 
in its extant archives, once guarded by 
this lock and key, there exists an autograph 
letter from the great navigator and dis- 
coverer, concerning that interest. It is 
written in old Spanish and much abbrevi- 
ated, and addressed to the Protectors of 
the Bank soon after the discovery of 
America. In that letter Columbus states 
that he was present with them, in spirit, 
though absent in body; that God had 
conferred upon him greater powers than 
upon any one since David; that the sov- 
ereigns wish to honor him more than ever, 
and that his undertakings were marked by 
great success ; that he was about, to em- 
bark for the Indies, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, with the view of returning 
immediately, but since 
he was mortal, he de- 
sired to make some 
disposition of his in- 
terest in the funds of 
the bank in favor of 
his son D. Diego. 

Then follows his in- 
structions to the Di- 
rectors, and these by a 
long list of his titles as 
Admiral, Viceroy, Governor-general, Cap- 
tain-general, &c. with his abbreviated sig- 
nature Christoferens, (Christ-bearing,) or 
Christopher. In ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine’ 
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for February, 1871, is a fac simile copy 
of this letter, which has been kindly lent 
for use in the Recorp. In the article 
which it illustrates (with delineations of 
the archives of the ‘Bank and other pic- 
tures) the writer says: 

‘¢ The Bank of St. George was a politi- 
cal anomaly—a monetary phenomenon— 
that for four hundred years was the marvel 
of European finance. A body corporate, 
distinct from and independent of the 
civil authorities, having its own separate 
laws, officers and administrators, it afforded 
the rare spectacle of a sovereignty within 
a sovereignty—a strange and ingenious 
politico-financial contrivance, which ex- 
cited at once the wonder and admiration 
of European capitalists and political econ- 
omists. 

‘‘ Founded upon an abstraction, with a 
national debt for its capital, and a bank- 
rupt treasury as a sinking fund, with no 
other security than the faith of the Re- 
public and the integrity of its directors, 
its shares, nevertheless, commanded a pre- 
mium, and its bills were preferred to coin. 
Gradually absorbing first the revenues, 
and then the colonial possessions of the 
state, it had the custom-house for an 
auxiliary, extensive colonies as collaterals, 
with the wealth of the Levant and the 
Indies as a reserve fund. Foreign capi- 
talists became its 
depositors, sovereign 
princes its creditors, 
moribund  million— 
aires remembered it 
munificently in their 
legacies, while fire, 
plague and _pesti- 
lence, by diminish- 
ing its liabilities, 
augmented its re- 
sources. 

**It was not, then, simply a banking- 
house, exercising the ordinary functions of 
a bank of deposit, exchange and circula- 
tion. It coined money, constructed dock- 
yards, improved harbors, built bonded 
warehouses, monasteries, churches, public 
bake-shops and ducal palaces. It erected 
fortifications and manned them; it con- 
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structed galleys and equipped them; it 
acquired provinces and governed them. 
It was a savings-bank, a sinking fund, a 
revenue office, and, as a prototype of the 
East India company, a politico-commer- 
cial oligarchy, that ‘made war like mer- 
chants, and engaged in commerce like 
sultans.’’’ 

The institution became a great national 
bank, administered by the stockholders or 
their representatives, founded upon the 
national credit, and subsisting by the : 
means of the public revenues. In the 
early part of the 16th century, it issued 
bills of credit, but no bill was issued 
without its equivalent in gold, in the 
vaults, and was paid in coin on presentation 
at the counter. ‘‘ Such was probably the 
origin of paper money,’’ says the writer 
in ‘* Harper.”’ 

In 1797, the privileges of the bank of 
St. George were abolished, as incompati- 
ble with the sovereignty of the people; 
and in 1804, just four hundred years after 
its establishment, it was dead beyond 
resuscitation. The old bank building, 
originally a palace, is now occupied as a 
custom-house. The archives of the bank 
—five large rooms—alone remain as relics 
of the Bank of St. George. 

The Lock AND KEY OF THE TOWN- 
HOUSE OF WILLIAM PENN are in the pos- 


KEY OF THE TOWN-HOUSE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


session of the publishers of the REcorD. 
This building stood on the South-East 
corner of Norris’ Alley and Second street, 
Philadelphia, a little South of Chestnut 
street, and was built at about the year 
1690, for Samuel Carpenter. It was oc- 
cupied as a city residence, by William 
Penn, at about the year 1700, and was the 











birth place of John Penn, the only child 
of William Penn, who was born in this 
country. There Lord Cornbury, governor 
of New York, was entertained in the year 
1702. In 1703 it was sold to William 
Trent, the founder of Trenton, in New 
Jersey. For nearly fifty years afterward, 
it was the residence of many eminent per- 
sons, among them Deputy-governor Ham- 
ilton, when it became a first class boarding 
house. In it general Forbes, the successor 
of general Braddock, died. There John 
Adams and other members of the first 
Continental Congress, boarded ; and there 
many British officers lodged while the 
troops of general Howe held possession of 
the city. When Arnold was made military 
governor of Philadelphia, in 1778, he oc- 
cupied it as his headquarters, and there he 
gave those splendid entertainments before 
and after his marriage with Miss Shippen, 
which involved him in debts that became 
temptations to treason. During all of the 
years of its existenee, from the close of 
the 17th century, until its demolition a 
few years ago, the lock and key here men- 
tioned did nightly service upon the street 
door of that famous mansion. 

The lock is twenty inches long by twelve 
high and three deep, and is of wrought 
iron one third of an inch thick. It was 
not immediately fastened to the door, but 
was so attached to a large iron plate, by 
means of hooks which slid into staples in 
the plate. These latter were bolted firmly 
on the door. The key is a ponderous 
affair, ten inches long and well propor- 
tioned, and went through a keyhole in 
the plate, three and a half inches long by 
three quarters of an inch wide. The bolt 
of this lock is three inches long, two wide 
and one and a half thick, and the side 
pieces are fastened to the luck plate itself 
by means of iron buttresses or knees se- 
curely and firmly riveted. 

The Kry or THE SAFE OF THE BRITISH 
FRIGATE AUGUSTA, is in the possession of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, to 
whom it was presented by Mr. Arad Bar- 
rows of Philadelphia. The Augusta was 
a sixty-four gun ship, and formed a part 
of a British squadron which had passed the 
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chevaux-de—frise in the Delaware river, at 
Billiagsport, and came up on the 22d of 
October, 1777, to assist in the reduction 
of Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, and Fort 
Mercer on the New Jersey shore. She 





KEY OF THE SAFE OF THE FRIGATE AUGUSTA, 


was accompanied by the Roebuck of forty- 
four guns, two frigates, the Merlin, of 
eighteen guns, and a .galley. They were 
kept at bay by the American galleys ; and 
on the morning of the 23d, when the 
Hessians were driven from Fort Mercer, 
the power of the whole American flotilla, 
was brought to bear upon the British 
squadron. ‘The fire was so fierce and 
incessant, that the British vessels attempted 
to fall down the river. A hot shot struck 
the Augusta and set her on fire. At about 
noon, whilst lying aground upon a mud- 
bank near the Jersey shore, she blew up. 
The lock and key here mentioned, were 
attached to the safe in charge of the purser 
of the Augusta. 

The Key or THE BASTILE hangs in the 
great passage in the mansion at Mount 
Vernon on the Potomac river, where it 
was left by Washington, and has long 
been enclosed in a glass case. It is of 
wrought iron, seven inches in length, 
with massive wards. 

The Bastile was originally a royal castle, 
built by Charles the Fifth of France for 
the defence of Paris, and was completed 
in 1383. In the lapse of time it had 
become a fortress, and a state prison like 
the Tower of London, devoted, often, to 
the selfish purposes of tyrants and tyranny. 


. As such it was hated by the people, and 


against it the wrath of the French revolu- 
tionists was directed in 1789. It was be- 
lieved that the Bastile contained a large 
amount of arms and ammunition, and 
thither the excited populace of Paris re- 
paired on the morning of the 14th of July. 
The streets had been barricaded, and the 
people had formed themselves into a Na- 
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tional Guard under Lafayette. Each 
assumed some sort ef military dress, and 
laid hold of gun, sabre, scythe or what- 
ever weapon first fell in his way. In an 
instant, almost, 100,000 men were so or- 
ganized in opposition to the government 
of Louis the Sixteenth. 

~The people before the gates of the 
Bastile had a parley with the governor, 
Delaunay. About forty citizens, leaders 
of the people were permitted to go into 
the stronghold. The bridges were drawn 
and a firing was heard within. The depu- 
tation had been murdered by orders of the 
governor. ‘The fury of the populace was 
excited beyond control. With horrid 
yells and imprecations, they dragged can- 
non before the gates in the face of a 
storm of grape shot from the fortress. 
The ferocity of the populace was increased 
by the death-tempest. They attacked the 
stronghold with a vigor which alarmed the 
governor, who displayed a white flag. A 
second deputation was sent in, who shared 
the fate of the first. With redoubled fury 
the people again assailed the walls, made 
a break, rushed in, seized the governor 


and other officers, carried them in triumph 
to the Place de Grace, and there first cut 


off their hands, and then their heads. The 
latter were paraded on pikes through the 
streets of Paris, and the great key of the 
Bastile was carried to the Hotel de Ville, 
or city hall. The National Assembly, in 
session there, decreed the demolition of 
the fortress. Seven prisoners who had 
been confined in its dungeons since the 
time of Louis the Fifteenth (three of 
whom had lost their reason), were set at 
liberty, and the old fortress was demol- 
ished soon afterwards. 

The key of the Bastile was placed in 
the hands of Lafayette, and in March 


following he sent it to Thomas Paine, . 


then in Paris, to be forwarded, as a pres- 
ent to Washington, together with a neat 
pencil drawing of the fortress, represent- 
ing the destruction of the prison. That 
drawing was carried away from Mount 
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Vernon, when the late John A. Washing- 
ton left that seat,* but the key of the 
Bastile was left. 


KEY OF THE BASTILE. 


In a letter which accompanied the key 
and drawing, Lafayette wrote to Washing- 
ton, saying: 

‘*Give me leave, my dear General, to 
present you with a picture of the Bastile, 
just as it looked a few days after I ordered 
its demolition, with the main key of the 
fortress of despotism. It is a tribute 
which I owe as a son to my adopted father 
—as an aid-de-camp to my general—as a 
missionary of liberty, to its patriarch.”’ 

After considerable delay, caused by the 
wishes of Benjamin West to have colonel 
Trumbull, then in England, make a pic- 
ture of the presentation of the key to 
Washington, Paine forwarded it, with the 
drawing. After their receipt, Washington, 
under date of the 11th of August, 1790, 
wrote to Lafayette, saying : 

‘*T have received your affectionate letter 
of the 17th of March by one conveyance, 
and the token of the victory gained by 
liberty over despotism, by another, for 
both which testimonials of your friendship 
and regard, I pray you to accept my sin- 
cerest thanks. In this great subject of 
triumph for the New World, and for hu- 
manity in general, it will never be forgot- 
ten how conspicuous a part you bore, and 
how much lustre you reflected on a coun- 
try in which you made the first display of 
your character. 


1 A copy of this picture, and also a drawing of 
the key, may be found in a book entitled “ The 
Home of Washington,” written and illustrated by 
the Editor of the Recorp. 












So little is known of that strange mysti- © 


cal devotee, Johannes Kelpius, who, be- 
tween the years 1694 and 1708, led a 
hermit’s life on the banks of the Wissa- 
hickon, as the spiritual guide of the 
‘Woman in the Wilderness,’’ that a few 
more biographical details, hitherto not 
noticed by J. F. Watson and Horatio 
Gates Jones, Esq. (to whom Kelpius 
appears to owe his rescue from oblivion) 
may not be out of place. 

Johannes Kelpius, or, with his name 
delatinized, Johann Kelp, was the son of 
a protestant minister at the parish of 
Denndorf in Transylvania, who departed 
life 25 February, 1685. The youth was 
desirous to pursue the study of divinity at 
Tiibingen, but the French war interfering 
with his plan, he saw himself obliged to 
substitute the University of Altdorf in 
Bavaria. Here he became the pupil and 
friend of Dr. Johann Fabricius, a promi- 
nent representative of the Irenic or peace- 
loving school of theology. In the year 
1689, Kelpius acquired the degree of 
Magister, his thesis upon that occasion 
being a treatise on Natural Theology. 
( Theologia Naturalis seu Metaphysica Meta- 
morphosis, pro summits honoribus et privt- 
legits philosophicis legitime obtinendis die 
15, Jun. 1689). 

The next year he wrote an essay on the 
question, whether Heathen ethics (meaning 
the Aristotelian) were fit for the instruction 
of Christian youth, and in the same year 
in conjunction with his teacher Fabricius, 
a work under the title, Scy/la Theologia 
aliquot exemplis Patrum et Doctorum ec- 
clesiea etc. ostensa. These facts, recor- 
ded in Rottermund’s Gelehrten-Lexicon 
vol. III. p. 194, 195, show some of the 
statements of the Chronicon Ephratense 
and of John F. Watson to be erroneous. 

Of Kelpius’ further pursuits nothing is 
known except what may be gathered from 
a manuscript copy of his letters, which 
make it evident, that his views became 
tinctured with the theosophic doctrines of 
Jacob Boehm, and the millenialism of 
Jane Leade and J. W. Petersen. 


MORE ABOUT THE HERMIT OF THE RIDGE, JOHN KELPIUS. 
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The brethren in whose company he ° 


sought the land of religious’ liberty, 
Pennsylvania, were Pietists and Boehmists, 
originally under the lead of Johann Jacob 
Zimmermann, a minister in Wiirtemberg, 
who had been removed on account of his 
advocacy of Boehm’s theology. Zim- 
mermann was an author of some renown ; 
Breckling calls him a profoundly learned 
astrologus, magus, cabalista. It is stated 
by Croese in the Historia Quackerorum p. 
564, that a Quaker in Holland furnished 
the necessary means for the transportation 
of these people (about 40) and procured 
for them the grant of some land in Penn- 
sylvania. Zimmermann died in 1693, in 
Rotterdam, on the eve of his departure to 
America. The rest of these mystics, in- 
cluding the wife and children of Zimmer- 
mann took passage in London, on the 
Sarah Maria early in 1694, and arrived 
in Philadelphia on the 23d of June of 
that year. ? 

Kelpius was not the only man of learn- 
ing among the members of that mystic 
congregation. ‘There were others, that 
had made divinity their study, such as 
Johann Selig, Daniel Falckner, Ludwig 
Bidermann and Heinrich Bernhard Koster. 
The latter appears to have seceded from 


the Hermits on the Wissahickon, for he . 


figured as a determined and noisy advocate 
of baptism in the Keithian schism and 
caused a disturbance at the Yearly Meeting 
in Burlington 1695. He returned to 
Europe, became a teacher of languages, 
speculating on the Harmony of Hebrew, 
Greek and "German and died at the ad- 
vanced age of 87 years in 1749. A 
pretty full account of Koster’s life is found 
in Adelung’s ‘‘ History of Human Follies’ 
vol. VII. p. 86-105., where, among the 
writings of Koster a pamphlet is men- 
tioned bearing the title: ‘‘ History of the 
Protestation done in the Publick Yearly 
Meeting at Burlington, New York, 1695.” 
Is such a pamphlet extant in any of our 
libraries ? 
OswaLp SEIDENSTICKER. 

Philadelphia. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Crispus ATTUCKs AGAIN.—My attention 
has been called to an article on page go, 
in the February number of the Recor. 

The fair correspondent of the Editor is 
right in supposing that I had not seen the 
article referred to in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register. My 
attention has also been called by another 
valued friend, to the Boston Gazette and 
Country Journal of Monday, March r2th, 
1770; In that Gazette it is stated that ‘‘a 
mulatto man named Crispus Attucks, who 
was born in Framingham, but lately be- 
longed to New Providence, and was here 
in order to go for North Carolina, was also 
killed instantly, two balls entering his 
breast, one of them in special goring the 
right lobe of his lungs, and a great part 
of the liver most horribly.’’ First for the 
correspondent of the Genealogical Re- 
gister. The Crispus advertised as Mr. 
Browne’s slave, has the name of Crispus— 
seems to be a native of Framingham, and 
is of large size, 6 feet 2 inches, all of 
which would prove as far as they go, that 
the slave Crispus might have been Crispus 
Attucks. Might have been, I say, but do 
not prove in the slightest degree that he 
was. The additional proofs are simply 
ridiculous. Hearsay evidence is well il- 
lustrated in the story of the black crows. 
First ten crows, then five, then one, and 
then something as black as a crow! From 
such evidence has arisen most of the errors 
that disfigure the pages of history. As for 
the drinking cup and powder horn, they 
remind me of a story, either in Rabelais 
or Boccacio, of the presence of the angel 
Gabriel being verified by finding one of 
his wing-feathers. If the Browne family 
owned Crispus Attucks, they have some 
proof of it, and until that proof is ad- 
duced, we must reject the claim that the 
first blood shed in the revolution, was the 
blood of the Brownes, as it would be if 
they owned Crispus Attucks, as I suppose 
his blood was theirs as well as his body. 
But the notice in the Boston Gazette is 
good and valid evidence, published as it 


was, four days after the funeral. That 
proves incontestably that Crispus Attucks 
was his own master, living in New Provi- 
dence, and on his way to North Carolina: 
and is perfectly consistent with the theory 
that he was a sailor. It is well known 
that sailors ship for the voyage, and on 
arrival in port, at the end of the voyage, 
are discharged. Crispus Attucks, probably, 
had just returned from a whaling voyage 
with Captain Folger, and had shipped on 
a coastwise voyage to North Carolina. I 
do not know which New Providence is 
meant, but if the island, probably the 
poor fellow was making his way home, at 
any rate getting nearer to it by shipping 
for the coast of North Carolina.. James 
Caldwell, another of the victims of the 
massacre, was also a sailor, mate of Capt. 
Morton’s vessel. The Gazette again says: 
‘*Two of the unfortunate sufferers, viz: 
James Caldwell and Crispus Attucks, who 
were strangers, were borne from Faneuil 
Hall, attended by a numerous train of 
Persons, of all ranks,’’ to the middle 
burying ground. There these two sea- 
men have rested for more than a hundred 
years. In the number of the Gazette of 
March rath, 1770, (published weekly, ) is 
an account of ‘‘ Burials since our last,’’ 
‘* Whites, eight; Blacks, mone/’’ Is it 
possible that the officials of the town of 
Boston and the Editor of the Gazette were 
caught napping? That they forgot Mr. 
William Browne’s negro slave Crispus, 
from whose body he took the pewter 
drinking cup and powder horn, which 
his family still have, and should have 
placed on record, Blacks, mone. It is 
incredible! certainly Mr. Browne’s slave 
Crispus was black, and Crispus Attucks, 
who was killed the preceding Monday, 
March sth, was buried on the preceding 
Thursday, March 8th. There seems to 
me, on the other hand, a propriety in the 
body of Crispus Attucks, the Natick In- 
dian, with that of his fellow seaman, 
James Caldwell, laying in state in Faneuil 
Hall, and borne from thence, attended by 
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a numerous train of persons of all ranks, 
marching six abreast to the middle bury- 
ing ground, the train being followed by 
carriages, containing the families of the 
principal inhabitants, together a greater 
concourse of people than had ever before 
been seen in the streets of the town of 
Boston. I have not written these articles 
as an argument, but to demonstrate a fact, 
and unveil an error. How far I have 
succeeded it is not for me to judge. 
B. F. 


KisxrminETas. I. S., page 81 of the 
RECORD, is informed that the Historical 
and Biographical articles to which he 
refers have been incorporated in a volume 
entitled, Mirror of the Olden Time, 700 
pp., 8vo., published in Abington, Va., 
1849. It contains the narratives and ad- 
ventures (among others) of Col. James 
Smith, John McCullough, Richard Bard, 
Moses Van Campen, Sam’l Brady, the 
Whetzels, Boone, Kenton, Gen’l Logan, 


May, Johnson, Flinn, Skiles, Ward, Cal- ° 


vin, Baker, Hubbell, McConnell, Robert 
and Sam’! M’Afee, Bryant, Hogan, Mar- 
shall, Merril, Wells, Kennan, &c. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.—The 
reading of the remarks in the January 
number of the REcorp in reference to the 
Song of the Star-Spangled Banner, has 
called to mind another circumstance in 
connection with it which may be of in- 
terest. At the time it was written by Mr. 
Key, during the attack on Fort McHenry, 
Sept., 1814, there was a very popular and 
fashionable new song in vogue, viz: ‘‘ To 
Anacreon in Heaven,’’ every one who 
could sing seemed to be singing it The 
writer of this was at the time, (Sept. 
1814,) one of some three to four thousand 
men composing the advance Light Bri- 
gade, chiefly volunteers from Philadelphia, 
under the command of General John 
Cadwalader, then encamped in the state of 
Delaware. In the evenings before tattoo, 
many of the men would assemble in squads 
and sing this song, hundreds joining in 
the chorus. Mr. Key must have caught 
the infection and adapted his words to the 
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same air. There are six verses in the song 
of ‘‘To Anacreon in Heaven.’" ‘The 
following is the first : 


“To Anacreon in Heaven where he sat in full glee, 
A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 

That he, their inspirer and patron would be, 
When this answer arrived from the jolly ol¢ Grecian; 
Voice, fiddle and flute, no longer be mute, 

I'll lend you my name, and inspire you to boot, 
And besides, I’ll instruct you like me to entwine, 
The Myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine. 


CHARLEs V. HAGNER. 
Philadelphia, Fanuary 28, 1873. 


‘* MoTHER SHIPTON’s PpopHEcy.’’—In 
a late number of the London ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,’’ is the following : 


‘* ANCIENT PREDICTION, 


(entitled by popular tradition, ‘ Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecy’. ) 
Published in 1448, republished in 1641. 


“Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents shall fill the world with woe, 
Around the earth thoughts shall fly, 

In the twinkling of an eye. 

The world upside down shall be, 

And gold be found at the root of a tree. 
Through hills men shall ride, 

And no horse be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In white, in black, in green; 

Iron in the water “hall float, 

As easily as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shown 

In a land that’s not now known. 

Fire and water shall wonders do; 
England shall at last admit a foe. 

The world to an end shall come 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 


This is a seeming prophecy of railways, 
the telegraph, iron ships, discovery of 
gold in California, steam navigation, et 
cetera. The question arises, is it genu- 
ine? In a subsequent number of ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,’’ a correspondent, after say- 
ing it must have been “ published’’ in 
manuscript in 1448, as printing was not 
then known in England, objects to the 
first word, saying, ‘‘it requires to be 
shown that carriage in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had the same sense as it has now.”’ 
He says the prophecy seems to him even 
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more modern than the 1641, the assigned 
date of republication, and asks, ‘‘ Is there 
anything to prove that it is older then the 
present century ?’’ 

Another correspondent says he has a 
chap-book, published in 1797, called 
‘‘ The History and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, of Knaresborough.’’ He says 
the first edition was printed in 1641, and 
that a fac simile of an edition printed in 
1687, was before him.’’ In the preface to 
that edition, the editor gives the “ pro- 
phecy’’ and variations ‘‘Selected from 
later Editions.’’ In the edition of 1797, 
the ‘‘prophecy’’ does not contain the 
matter about locomotion. ‘‘I suspect’ 
the writer says, ‘‘that these ‘later edi- 
tions’ have appeared subsequent to the 
invention of the locomotive.’’ Can any 
reader of the Recorp throw more light 
on the subject ? L. 


BENJAMIN Mecom.—Did BENJAMIN ME- 
com have a printing office at Woodbridge, 
New Jersey ? 

Thomas in his history of printing says: 
‘*To accommodate the printing of Smith’s 
History of New Jersey tn 1765, Parker 
removed his press to Burlington, and 
there began and completed the work con- 
sisting of 570 pages demy octavo and then 
returned with his press to Woodbridge.’’ 
The author of ‘‘ Contributions to East 
Jersey History’’ makes a similar statement, 
viz, ‘‘ Parker moved his press from Wood- 
bridge to Burlington for the accommoda- 
tion of the author of the History of New 
Jersey, (Smith).’’ I have before me a 
letter from Parker to Franklin dated Au- 
gust 23rd, 1765, wherein he writes as fol- 
lows. B. Mecom’s printing materials, I 
told you I had removed to Burlington, 
and was there printing a book for Samuel 
Smith, Esq. called the History of New 
Jersey, as they will be handier for your 
disposition of them there, so I must pay 
you a reasonable Rent for the use of them, 
tho’ the charges of removing them thither 
will be nearly equal :to all the Profits I 
shall make'there by them by that History, 
nor do I think I shall do a great deal of 
other work with them. However what- 
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ever is just and reasonable I will do.’’ 
From this it appears that Mecom had a 
printing office at Woodbridge, but I am 
unable to find any other record of it. 
Mecom, who was a n~«vhew of Franklin, 
seems always to have been in need of his 
assistance and at the time this letter 
was written, had then been a year in New 
Haven, where Franklin had appointed 
him postmaster. Parker also says, ‘ B. 
Mecom is there (New Haven) and might 
make out tolerably with any good man-. 
agement, he hopes he shall make out well, 
but I confess I have not the best Hopes 
on that matter.’’ 
F.C 


Tampico PrisonERS.—The signers of the 
petition on page 556, vol. I, of the REcorD 
were part of an expedition under General 
Mexier that left New Orleans in 1835, for 
an attack upon Tampico. It resulted in 
disaster, nearly the whole command being 
killed or taken prisoners. Twenty-seven 
were ordered by Santa Anna to be shot. 
General Mexier on this occasion escaped 
and afterward led another expedition that 
failed through treachery, and he was cap- 
tured and shot. It is a curious fact that 
the signature of Mordeica Gist to the pe- 
tition, bears an exact resemblance to that 
of General Mordeica Gist’s of the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

SEGO. 


Can any reader of the Recorp furnish 
information relative to the birthplace or 
antecedents of Jacobus Van Corlis or 
Corlear mentioned in Winthrop’s History 
of New ‘England, Hazard’s Historical 
Collecfions and Dunlap’s History of the 
New Netherlands as the agent of the 
‘*States General’’ ? 

A. W. C. 


Query.—In what building in this city 
was the Mayor’s Court held in 1786? 
Also, in what building was the Court of 
General Sessions held in the year 1813? 

G. F. B. 

New York, Fanuary 16th, 1873. 











[Laura D. BrIpGMAN."] 
[From Dr. Samuel W. Francis’ collection.] 
nineteenth of october. 
my dear miss annie, 
i promised that i would write you a letter 
again. do you enjoy with your visitors. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 





’ write to me at all. 


i wish you very much. why do you not 
iam very happy with 
mis woght, constantly together. i go to 
your room sometimes and think of you 
frequently. 


i send my love to you. 


mon | vend yond Vee 
Ny 9 Wee yd ao Ww W 





[Joun ADAms.]} 
[From Mr. F. J. Dreer’s collection.] 


Quincey, Aug. 21, 1818. 

Sir: 

In your favor of the 12th you say that 
you had ‘‘ believed that during the war of 
the Revolution many Acts of the British 
had been exaggerated.’’ This may have 
happened ; but I know not in what in- 
stance. On the contrary, I know that one 
half their cruelties and brutalities has not 
been told, or if told, has not been be- 
lieved. If you suppose that the British 
were influenced by any ‘‘Motives of Con- 
ciliation’’ you have been grossly deceived. 
They never manifested any such motives 
through their whole History for two hun- 
dred years. They ever felt ‘‘a most sov- 
ereign contempt for us,’’ as Pnritans, Dis- 
senters, Schismatics, Convicts, Redemp- 





1This letter was written with a pencil, and is 
without date. The author was a sprightly child 
until she was two years old, when a severe illness 
deprived her of sight, hearing and smell totally, 
and to a great extent of taste, She was conse- 
quently deprived of speech. Her bodily health 
was recovered, but not her four senses. She was 
born in Hanover, N. H. in December, 1829, and 
at the age of eight years was placed in charge of 
the Perkins’ Institute for the Blind, in Boston, 
under the care of Dr. S. G. Howe, where she was 
taught the names and qualities of objects, and how 
to write, 


tioners; as Irish, Scotch, Germans, Dutch, 
and Swedes, more than a century before 
they had a Color or Pretext to call us 
rebels. 

‘* If the publick sentiment or Prejudice, 
has not allowed such sentiments ‘‘ to have 
been mine,’’ I have only to say that the 
Publick has never known me, my Character 
or Sentiments which have been overwhelm- 
ed by Floods and Whirlwinds of tempes- 
tuous Misrepresentations, Abuses, Lies 
and Slanders, chiefly from the pens of 
Vagabonds and Foreigners. 

I pray you, sir, not to misunderstand 
me. I acknowledge, with humble grati- 
tude to God, that He has granted me an 
happy Life, through all my Trials. My 
greatest grief is that I have not done more 
for my country and my Fellow men. 


I am, Sir, Respectfully 
your most obedient humble 
Servant, 


Sohn Adams 


Joun F. Watson, Esq.' 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. 





1 Mr. Watson was afterward the well-known 
Annalist of Philadelphia and New York. 

In a letter (in Mr. Dreer’s collection) written to 
Mr. Joseph Delaplaine of Philadelphia, in Dec. 
1813, in which at the request of the latter, he gives 
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[Rocer WILLIAMS. ] 
From Mr. F, J. Dreer’s collection. ] 


Providence, 7 Febr: 167%. (so called) 


I Roger Williams of y* town of Provi- 
dence in New Eng‘, aged about seventie 
five years, yet (& through God’s mercy) 
of fresh understanding & memories, doe, 
(at y* request of my hon™ kind friends & 
neighbors Captain Houlden & Captain 
Green, declare & testifie viz: y* it pleased 
y° most High to make use of myself, y* 
first in this colony, to break y* in with the 
Barbarians & from them to procure y* 
lands & meadows of y* Town of Provi- 
dence & Pautuxit. That for peace sake I 
parted with my Interest in Providence & 
Pautuxit & yet in my deeds given to y* 
town of Providence and y* twelve Pautuxit 
men. I gave not one foot of Land or 
Meadow unto them, beyond our known 
bounds set up in our deed from ’y* Sachems 
Carnonnicut and Miantunoome, to wit 
Maushaaug & M nionekanet & from 
it hence to Pautuxit and Pautuckynt & 
therefore far from reaching to Packhasit, 
much less beyond it to Mishauntatick & 
Warwick lands & meadows: 

In witness to y*® premises 
I subscribe’. 


Repos Ni fgans 


him a brief autobiographical sketch, Mr. Adams 
says: “If these egotisms are not enough to satisfy 
you, I will answer any question you may be pleased 
to ask me. I would not have committed these to 
writing, if I had not been represented as a Span- 
iard, and in public volumes as a Scotchman, and in 
other witings as an Englishman, and as everything 
else but what I am and always was.” 


1 This paper bears the following endorsement : 

“Mr, Williams’ testimony or certificate given 
John Green and Randall Holden, against the 
claims of Pautuxet men that he did not Give yet it 
is evident he So/d none, and that he could not 
deny, and therefore to save himself from asserting 
a falsehood and to save his friends he used the 
words ‘ did not give.’ ”’ 


[WivuraM P. Van Ngss."] 
[Contributed by Mr. R. Barry Coffin.] 


New York, Dee. 25, 1810. 

D Sir: 

When I passed through Hudson on my 
way to this place, I called twice at your 
house & office, but was not so fortunate as 
to see you. I was desirous of inquiring 
into the truth of a report which I found in 
circulation there, and which has since 
reached me here, that the Directors resi- 
dent in Hudson, were making their ar- 
rangements to remove myself and some 
others from the direction of the Bank. 
This report is now too well authenticated 
to render any inquiry on the subject neces- 
sary; nor amI at a loss to conjecture 
with whom this project originated. I 
ascribe it to those persons whom you have 
at all times and on various occasions repre- 
sented to me, as unworthy the support 
and cooperation of fair and honest men. 
In consequence of my absence, this attempt 
assumes a character so intrinsically base 
and mean, that you will no doubt be 


1 William P. Van Ness was an eminent lawyer, 
anative of Columbia County, New York, and a 
staunch political and personal friend of Aaron 
Burr. In the celebrated pamphlet War of 1802, 
he was the “ Aristides’—his non de plume— 
in the fight. When, in 1804, Colo- 
nel Burr challenged General Hamil- 
ton to fight a duel, Van Ness was 
Burr’s second and particular friend, 
in all the steps of that tragedy. Van 
Ness, with Matthew L. Davis and a 
few other friends, accompanied Burr, 
in a boat, to Weehawken, on the New Jersey shore, 
in the morning of the 11th of July, where he and 
Hamilton stood face to face as duellists. The 
latter fired his pistol in the air; the former took 
deliberate aim at Hamilton, and fatally wounded 
him. Van Ness accompanied his chief back to 
Richmond Hill, (Burr’s residence,) and felt much 
of the storm of indignation which followed the 
murder of Hamilton. 

The “ Bank” alluded to in this letter, was the 
Middle District Bank, located in Poughkeepsie, 
Duchess County, N. Y., which made a disastrous 
failure almost fifty years ago. The Senatorial 
Districts of New York, were then four, known as 
the Southern, Middle, Eastern and Western. The 
Middle, was then composed of the counties of 
Columbia, Duchess, Orange, Ulster, Delaware, 
Chenango, Greene and Sullivan.—[Ep1Tor.] 















pleased when I tell you that all your asser- 
tions appear to me completely verified. 
Yet I would have you make no attempt 
whatever, to counteract these measures, 
but by all means to let them have the full 
benefit of their exertions. I ask no favor 
of any man. I do not fear the notice of 
the conspirators against me, and I despise 
their friendship. 

I am credibly informed that the Major 
and his brother Seth, in order to give 
plausibility to their scheme, have asserted 
that I am no longer a resident of the 
Middle District. To those men, you will 
please to say, for me, that they are propa- 
gators of a base and cowardly falsehood— 
base because they know it to be untrue, 
and cowardly because they have availed 
themselves of my temporary absence to 
give it circulation. I expect to have the 
satisfaction, soon, of telling them so to 
their faces, as well as all others who have 
dared, in any way, to traduce or to in- 
jure me, I will pursue and punish them, 
while a vestige of baseness can be found, 
and reduce them too low even to be named 
by decent people. 


[FeO Vee 


Cae 


A. Corrin, Esq. 





[TimorHy PIcKERING."] 
[From the autograph collection of R. C. Davis.] 
Head Quarters, Roxboro August 7, 1777. 
Sir : 
His Excellency the Commander-in-chief 


desires that to-morrow morning you would 
post careful officers, with proper commands 





1 Timothy Pickering was an active patriot during 
the War for Independence, and in public life after- 
ward. He wasa nafive of Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he was born in July, 1745. Graduating at 
Harvard, in 1763, his abilities were recognized, 
and he was appointed register of deeds for Essex 
County, when he was 20 years of age. Becoming 
Colonel of militia, he was well versed in military 
tactics when the revolution brokeout. He espoused 
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of men, on all the roads leading from any 
part of the camp to Philadelphia, in such 
manner as to intercept every soldier who 
shall attempt to straggle from the camp 
towards Philadelphia and all such strag- 
glers are to be taken up, secured, & 
brought on after the army. The whole 
army is to parade to-morrow morning at 
5 o'clock, & march as soon after as possi- 
ble to a new encampment—about g miles 
back; but of this movement you will 
make no mention but to the officers whom 
you shall detach for the purpose aforesaid; 
nor to them till you deliver them their 
orders when you send them off. The 
whole body of horse is to bring up the 
rear of the army, for the business of pick- 
ing up all stragglers. 
Iam sir y" h’ble servant 


To Cot. MoyLan. 








the cause of the patriots, and was chosen to write 
the address of a town meeting at Salem, to General 
Gage, on the subject of the Boston Port Bill; and 
he has the distinction of conducting the first resis- 
tance in arms to the aggression of the Mother 
country, in February 1775, on the occasion of an 
attempted march through Salem, by some British 
troops, to seize some military stores. He held civil 
and military offices during the whole of the struggle 
that ensued and at its close he made his residence 
in Philadelphia. He was appointed Post Master- 
general in 1791, and was afterward Secretary of 
War. In 4795, he became Washington’s Secretary 
of State. He held that position until the year 
1800, when President A removed him for 
political reasons. He served in both Houses of 
Congress, retired from public life in 1817, and died 
at Salem in January, 1829, at the age of 84 years. 
Roxboro’, at which place this letter was written, 
is near Philadelphia. Colonel Stephen Moylan, to 
whom it is addressed, was an active officer in the 
revolution, He was born in Ireland in 1734, and 
was a brother of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cork. He was living in Philadelphia when the 
war broke out, hastened to Cambridge, and there 
entered the military family of Washington. He 
became Commissary-general the next Summer, but 
resigned and entered the army as a volunteer, in 
which he commanded a corps of light dragoons 
with the commission of Colonel. In 1783, he 
received the brevet of brigadier-general. After 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of this association 
was held at Boston, Massachusetts, on 
Friday afternoon, January 17, 1873, the 
president, Dr. Jarvis, in the chair. The 
several reports submitted showed a pros- 
perous condition of the Society. The 
Rev. C. D. Bradlee, the recording secre- 
tary, declined being a candidate for re- 
élection. A ballot was then taken for 
officers for the ensuing year, when the 
following gentlemen were chosen, namely : 

President.—Edward Jarvis, M. D. of 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Amasa Walker, 
LL. D. of North Brookfield, Mass. and 
J. Wingate Thornton, A. M. of Boston, 
Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Hon. Samuel 
H. Walley, A. M. of Boston, Mass. 

Recording Secretary.—Edward Atkinson, 
A. M. of Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer.—Lyman Mason, A. M. of 
Boston, Mass. 

Librarian.—Robert W. Wood, M. D. 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Counsellors.—Ebenezer Alden, M. D. 
of Randolph, Mass., Hon. Joseph White, 
LL. D. of Williamstown, Mass. and Rey. 
Dorus Clarke, D. D., of Boston, Mass. 

The same day a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the association was held, 
at which, besides other business, the fol- 
lowing Publishing Committee was elected, 
viz: Edward Jarvis, M. D. of Dorchester, 
Mass. and John Ward Dean, A. M. and 
Rev. C. D. Bradlee, A. M. both of Boston, 
Mass. 


BuFrFALO HisroricaL Socirety.—The 
annual meeting of this society was held 


the war he held some civil offices, and died at 
Philadelphia, in April, 1811. 

At the time this letter was written it was supposed 
that the British fleet and army under the respective 
command of the brothers Howe, would go up the 
Delaware, to attack Philadelphia. Washington’s 
army was then near that city, and great vigilance 
was called for.—[EpiTor. ] 


at its rooms on the 14th of January, in- 
stant. 

The Board of Managers reported that 
the balance on hand January. 1, of the 
General Fund was § 821.29—of the Per- 
manent Fund § 3997.81. In addition, seve- 
ral thousand dollars have been subscribed 
by our citizens to a paper, now in circula- 
tion, for the purpose of permanently en- 
dowing the society. 

The property of the society, exclusive 
of funds invested, cash on hand, books 
and other printed matter, is estimated at 
over $7,000. The additions to the Libra- 
ry by donation during the past year have 
been 302 volumes and 750 pamphlets. 7 
life-size oil portraits have been added du- 
ring the year, including one of Nathaniel 
T. Strong, the noted Seneca chief lately 
deceased, besides a large number of pho- 
tographs of cabinet size. 

Whole No. of volumes in library, 
Indexed pamphlets in cases, 
Newspapers in bound volumes, 
Portraits in oil, life size, 
Photographs of cabinet size, 

do, in albums, 
Cabinet size daguerreotypes, 

The Odituary Record from 1811 to the 
close of 1872 contains the names of 9,578 
citizens of Erie county of the age of 
twenty years and upwards. The Marriage 
Record for the same period numbers about 
12,000. 

The Society has lately removed to the 
fire-proof building on the corner of Main 
and Court streets. Six club meetings 
were held during the winter at the resi- 
dences of members at which interesting 
papers were read, followed by spirited 
oral discussions by gentlemen present. 

The retiring President, Mr. Wm. H. 
GREENE, read a very eloquent and interes- 
ting address reviewing the history and 
progress of the society for the past year, 
after which the following named gentlemen 
were elected officers of the society for the 
year 1873 :— 

President.—Orlando Allen. 

Vice President.—Oliver G. Steele. 
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Recording Secretary.—William C. Bryant. 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 
George S. Armstrong. 

Treasurer.—G. S. Armstrong. 

Counsellors.—William H. Greene, Na- 
than K. Hall, Gibson T. Williams, Wm. 
P. Letchworth, Orsamus H. Marshall, 
James Sheldon, William Fleming, Pascal 
P. Pratt, Albert T. Chester, 


Ws. C. Bryant, R. S. 





Georcia Historicat Society.—-The 
thirty-fourth anniversary meeting of the 
Georgia Historical Society, was held at 
4 0’clock in the afternoon of the 12th of 
February, 1873. The reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian showed the Soci- 
ety to be in a very prosperous condition. 
The election for officers resulted as follows : 

President,—Edward J. Harden. 

1st Vice President.—Dr. W. M. Charters. 

2d Vice President.—Dr. J. Harriss. 

Corresponding Secretary.—W. Grayson 
Mann. 

Recording Secretary. —Dr. Easton Yonge. 

Treasurer.—W. S. Bogart. 

Librarian.—William Harden. 

Curators.—S. Cohen, Dr. R. D. Arnold, 
J. S. F. Lancaster, T. M. Norwood, A. 
Schwaab, R. Falligant, W. D. Harden. 

The annual address was delivered at 
Armory Hall, at 8 o’clock, by Dr. A. A. 
Lipscomb, Chancellor of the University 
of Georgia. His subject was ‘‘ Georgia— 
Old and New.”’ 

The contract for printing a new volume 
of collections has been given out, and the 
work will commence in a short time. 

Won. HarDeEn, 
Librarian Ga. Hist. Society. 





Maine HistoricaL Society.—A Spe- 
cial meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society was held in Bath, February roth, 
at which several distinguished citizens and 
scholars of the state were present, although 
the attendance of members was somewhat 
limited. Hon. E, E. Bourne, President 
of the society called the meeting to order. 
The papers of the forenoon were severally 
presented by Hon. John E. Godfrey of 
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Bangor, Joseph Williamson Esq. of Bel- 
fast, and Mr. Charles W. Tuttle of Boston. 
Mr. Williamson gave the details of the 
expedition against Castine culminating in 
the battle of Bignyance, or Boy-a-duce, as 
it is popularly known. Mr. Tuttle’s paper 
was a sketch of Francis Champernon, who 
was a contemporary and co-adjutor with 
Gorgus in his efforts to establish the Eng- 
lish in Maine, and secure the province to 
the crown of England. The first paper 
of the afternoon was presented by Rev. 
Mr. Pond of the first church of York, and 
contained an account of Rev. Shubal 
Dummer whose body was found on his 
own door pierced with bullets, where, as 
he was mounting his horse on the morning 
of January 25th, 1692, he was waylaid 
and shot and stripped of his sacred vest- 
ments which were made the adornment 
and mockery of savage and intolerant 
religious barbarism and Popish hate. Mr. 
W. Goold of Windham,—who is really 
the successor of the lamented Willis in 
the field of local historic research in Cum- 
berland county—gave an account of the 
burning of Falmouthin 1777. Following 
this, Mr, R. K. Sewall of Wiscassett gave 
a full and interesting account of the be- 
ginnings of New England history, stating 
that abundant evidence had been secured 
of the presence of the English race on our 
coast as early as 1606, in the fragment of 
a grave stone so marked, and in metalic 
relics of trade and commerce stamped 
1610, at New Harbor, a point directly 
opposite Monhegan on the main land, 
which is doubtless the ‘‘ port’’ mentioned 
by Smith in 1614, where the ships of Sir 
F. Popham had their trade for import and 
export of goods, furs and fish, A discus- 
sion followed participated in by several 
gentlemen. 

In view of the fact that the next meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
advancement of science, is to be held in 
Portland, in this State, a committee was 
appointed to further the objects of the 
Association, and assist in rendering their 
gathering successful and pleasant. Gen. 
John Marshall Brown, of Portland, was 
made chairman of the committee. 
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New Jersey HistoricaL Society.— 
The annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Trenton on the 16th of January, 
the President, the Rev. Ravaup K. 
Ropcers, D. D. in the chair. 

The corresponding Secretary, Mr. White- 
head, submitted the correspondence since 
last May, much of it of great interest, and 
showing the encouraging fact that the 
efficient and important labors of the Society 
are widely recognized. 

The Treasurer, Colonel Swords, reported 
a cash balance in the Treasury: of $ 700.68. 

The Executive Committee, gave assu- 
rances, from past experience, that the 
Society would show an_ ever-increasing 
power and usefulness, and spoke of the 
death of Samuel H. Congar who, for 
many years, was the librarian of the 
Society. Mr. Peter S. Duryee made some 
eulogistic remarks concerning the late 
Librarian. ‘The portion of the report of 
the Executive Committee, referring to the 
deceased, is ordered to be printed with 
the proceedings of the Society. 

The Committee on the Library sub- 
mitted a list of the additions thereto 


since last May, which consist of 100 bound 


volumes and 88 pamphlets. The Com- 
mittee on publications reported the issue 
of another number of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings. 

After the election of a large number of 
new members, the following gentlemen 
were chosen to be the officers of the 
Society, for the ensuing year: 

President. —Ravaud K. Rodgers, D. D., 
of Bound Brook. 

Vice-Presidents.—Henry W. Green, LL. 
D., of Trenton ; Samuel M. Hamill, D. D., 
of Lawrenceville; Wm. B. Kinney, of 
Newark. 

Cor. Secretary.—Wm. A. Whitehead, 
of Newark. 

Recording Secretary.—David A. Hayes, 
of Newark. 

Treasurer.—Robert S. Swords, of New- 
ark. 

Executive Committee.—Samuel H. Pen- 
nington, M. D., of Newark; N. Norris 
Halstead, of Kearny; John Hall, D. D. 
of Trenton ; John Clement, of Haddon- 
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field ; Charles C. Haven, of Trenton; 
Peter S. Duryee, of Newark; Samuel 
Allison, of Yardville ; Theodore F. Ran- 
dolph, of Morristown ; Hugh H. Bowne, 
of Rahway. 

The following report upon a subject 
which should receive the attention of 
societies and legislatures in other States, 
was submitted by the committee having 
the matter in charge : 


To the Historical Society of New Jersey.—The 
Special Committee appointed by this Society at its 
last meeting to carry out the provisions of a su 
plement to an Act entitled “An Act for the better 
preservation of the Early Records of the State of 
New Jersey,” which act entrusts to this society the 
responsibility of procuring copies of Colonial 
Documents, Papers and Minutes of Council refer- 
ring to the History of the State of New Jersey, 
now on file in the State Paper Office, London, 
England, respectfully report : 

That in accordance with the authority thus 
conferred, your Committee immediately opened a 
correspondence with Mr. Henry Stevens, of Lon- 
don, whose familiarity with the early annals of the 
country and with the modes of procedure necessary 
to obtain access to the public archives of England, 
and whose experience in previous researches for 
the Society, and for other States and institutions, 
render him especially qualified for the duties de- 
manded from a resident agent: and your Com- 
mittee were so fortunate as to secure his aid on 
satisfactory terms. 

As is already known to the members of the So- 
ciety, it was through the agency of Mr. Stevens, 


- that the “ Analytical Index” to our Colonial Docu- 


ments, which constituted the basis of the fifth vol- 
ume of the Society’s “ Collections,” was obtained, 
and your Committee were greatly aided in their 
selection of papers to be first copied by reference 
to that work. 

Your Committee first directed the completion (as 
far as might be found practicable) of the Legisla- 
tive Annals, especially of the Minutes of Council, 
of which the State was without a copy, prior to the 
year 1776. They next examined the Analytical 
Index in chronological order, and selected such 
documents as seemed to be most desirable, omitting 
those that are accessible in the United States, 
whether in print or manuscript. The possession of 
this Index, which was procured by private sub- 
scriptions from members of this Society, has thus 
not only saved to the State a considerable sum, 
which otherwise must have been spent in prelimi- 
nary examinations, but has also saved much time 
in the selection of documents and in carrying out 
the objects of the act. 

In making this first selection, many documents, 
which your Committee thought desirable, were 
passed, until it could be ascertained how many of 
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the most important papers could be had under this 
appropriation. Any surplus, or any future sum 
given by the State for this purpose, can be applied 
to procure those documents of less importance, 
which for the present have been passed. 

Your Committee report that the result of Mr. 
Stevens’ agency has been as favorable as was at 
first anticipated. By the last advices received from 
him, they are informed that a large corps of copyists 
and examiners are at work, and that all the copies 
would probably be ready for transmission early in 
February, and thus arrive in time to be submitted 
to the Legislature before its adjournment. Mr. 
Stevens’ mode of procedure is likely to ensure 
perfect correctness of copy, not only as a matter, 
but also as to form, orthography, punctuation and 
capitalizing, so that the copies will be as valuable 
for reference as the originals. A specimen sheet 
has been received and transmitted to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Your Committee earnestly hope that the Legisla- 
ture may continue to prosecute the good work as 
well begun by them, until the documentary history 
of New Jersey in our possession shall be as com- 
plete as possible; not only by the acquisition of 
such other papers from abroad as may be desirable, 
but also of such papers as can be obtained in pri- 
vate or public collections in the United Stases. It 
may then seem desirable to print the whole in con- 
secutive order for preservation in the manner 
already done by the other States. 

Your Committee recommended that this society 
assume the care and responsibility of such publi- 
cations, as far as appropriations for that purpose, 
may irom time to time be made by the State, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

NATHANIEL NILEs, 

JOEL PARKER, 

DANIEL HAINEs, 

W. A. WHITEHEAD. 
Trenton, Fan. 16th, 1873. 


After listening to an interesting account 
of the discovery of an old Fort at Trenton, 
by Mr. Charles McGill, receiving a por- 
trait and some personal mementos of the 
late Gen. Fort from Mr. David B. Bodine, 
and voting to return to the Register of the 
early Jersey Proprietors, at Amboy, a folio 
MS. volume of records, the Society took 
a recess for dinner. After that papers 
were read ; one by Mr. Adolphus P. Young, 
one on ‘‘Events in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley,’’ and another by Rev. Abraham 
Messler, D. D. on ‘‘ Passages in the His- 
tory of Somerset County,’’ when the So- 
ciety adjourned to meet at Newark on the 
third Thursday in May next. 
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RHODE IsLaAND HIsTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
A special meeting of the Society was held 
on the evening of the r1th of February, 
to hear a paper read by the Rev. Thomas 
T. Stone on ‘‘George Fox, the Seer of 
the Inner Light.’’ Mr. Charles W. Par- 
sons was presiding pro tempore. After the 
Rev. E. M. Stone, the Cabinet Keeper of 
the Society had read a list of the contri- 
butions to its collections, the paper was 
read by its author, in which he gave a 
brief biography of the founder of the 
Society of Friends and a review of his 
doctrines, teachings, experiences and 
controversies in Rhode Island and other 
parts of America, as contrasted with the 
career and experiences of Roger Williams, 
the ‘Apostle of Soul Liberty.’’ The 
paper was a very interesting one and the 
author received the thanks of the Society. 

Mr. Amos Perry read a brief biographi- 
cal account of the late Henry B. Drowne, 
a prominent officer of the Society, after 
which resolutions expressive of the esteem 
of the association for the deceased, were 
adopted. 

Dr. Geo. L. Collins, at the request of 
the President, exhibited a MS. volume of 
200 pages, written by Moses Brown, on 
Malignant and Intermitting Billious Yellow 
Fever in Providence between the years 
1791 and 1797, when the Society adjourned. 


Wisconsin HistoricaL Society.—The 
Annual meeting of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society was held in their rooms, at 
Madison, on the ‘2d of January, 1873. 

The Treasurer reported that the receipts 
into the General Fund, during the year, 
had been $3,598.29, and the disburse- 
ments § 3,614.67. Of the latter sum, 
over $600, had been spent in cataloguing 
the library, and in freight and other inci- 
dental expenses ; the remainder for books 
et cetera. 

The Librarian reported an addition of 
2,166 books, of which over 1,500 were by 
purchase. There had been added 1,588 
pamphlets, making a total of books and 
pamphlets of 3,694. 

Among the other movements of the 
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Society at that meeting, was one for pre- 
parations to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the descent of the Wiscon- 
sin River and the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, by Joliet and Marquette. It is 
proposed to celebrate that important event 
on the 17th of June, next. 

The following gentlemen were chosen 
to be the officers of the Society, for the 
current year: 

President.—Hon. Alexander Mitchell. 

Vice Presidents. —Hon. Henry S. Baird, 
Increase A. Lapham, LL. D., Hon. James 
R. Doolittle, Hon. James T. Lewis, Har- 
low S. Orton, LL. D., Hon. James Suth- 
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erland, Hon. H. D. Barron, Hon. M. L. 
Martin, Hon. A. G. Miller, Hon, J. H. 
Rountree. 

Honorary Vice Presidents.—Hon. Cyrus 
Woodman, Mass., Hon. Perry H. Smith, 
Ill., Hon. Henry S. Randall, N. Y., Hon. 
John Catlin, N. J., Hon. Stephen Taylor, 
Pa., Hon. A. C. Dodge, Iowa, Hon. L. 
J. Farrell, Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretary.—-Lyman C. 
Draper, LL. D., 

Recording Secretary.—Col. Frank H. 
Firmin. 

Treasurer.—A. H. Mann. 

Librarian.—Daniel S. D. Durrie. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


THE Muississipp1.—The Historical Society of 
Wisconsin have taken measures for celebrating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the descent of the 
Wisconsin river and the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi river, by Fathers Joliet and Marquette. The 
committee of arrangements consist of Governor 
Washburn, Corresponding Secretary Draper, Li- 
brarian Durrie, and Messrs. Orton, Mills, Hastings, 
Proudfit, Ross and Chapman, active and influential 
members of the society. The celebration is to 
take place near Prarie du Chien, on the 17th of June, 
next. John G. Shea, LL. D. the well-known 
historian and translator, has been invited to deliver 
the commemorative address, and the Hon. M. 


Joliet, of Canada, a lineal descendant of the Pio- . 


neer and Discoverer has also been invited to be 
present. 

It is proposed to occupy the 18th at the same 
place, with ceremonies appropriate to a reunion of 
the pioneers of Wisconsin, at which it is hoped all 
the first settlers of the state, now living, and their 
descendants, will be present. 


ANACREON IN HEAVEN.—A late writer in the 
London “ Notes and Queries,” gives the following 
account of the authorship of “ Anacreon in Heav- 
en,” and the music adapted to it. The measure 
evidently suggested that of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” to Key, and the air was adopted for that 
song. ‘The writer says: 

“In the second half of the last century a very 


jovial society called the Anacreontic, held its ' 


festive and musical meetings at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, on the Strand, a large and curious 
house with good rooms and other convenience fit 
for entertainments. It is now the Whittington Club, 
but in the last century it was frequented by such 
men as Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Dr. Perry, especially to sup there. A 


certain Ralph Tomlinson Esq. was at one time 
President of the Anacreontic Society, and he wrote 
the words of the song adopted by the Club, while 
John Stafford Smith set them to music.” 

The first verse of the song is given on page 129, 
and exemplifies the character of the club. 


THE VIRGINIA SECESSION ORDINANCE—Vir- 
ginia demands, through its constituted authorities, 
a return to its archives, from the nationa] govern- 
ment, the parchment containing the vriginally 
engrossed draft of the Ordinance of Secession, 
passed by a convention at Richmond in 1861. 
That document was loaned to Judge John C. 
Underwood, by the late Secretary Seward, in 1865, 
to whom it was returned, and has cen on file in 
the state department ever since. 


Tue “OLp SouTH.”—The old South church of 
Boston where stirring scenes connected with the 
old war for Independence, were enacted, has been 
changed into a Post Office. Pews and pulpit have 
disappeared, but the old sounding board over the 
latter, remains. Where once was the bell-rope, 
money orders may now be obtained; where the 
choir once sang hymns, letter-carriers now assort 
their letters and papers, and the upper galleries 
constitute dressing-rooms for the government em- 
ployés. So pass away the relics of the Revolu- 
tionary war. , 


AN AGED WomMAN.—On the first of February, 
Anna Goss, of Amherst, New Hampshire, passed 
the 103d anniversary of her birth, Her maiden 
name was Bathrich. She came to Ambherst in 
1785; was married the next year; lived with her 
husband, Ephraim Goss, a soldier of the Revolution, 
fifty-four years, until his death in 1840, and has 
had seven daughters and three sons. 








THE WINTER.—The winter just passed has been 
the most severe, in cold and storms, in a greater 
portion of the United States, than any within the 
memory of most men and women. The greatest 
degree of cold was felt on the morning of the 
30th of January. The following tabulated state- 
ment shows its intensity in varions places, the 
figures marking the degrees de/ow zero. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 26 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 30 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 35 
Amenia, N. Y. 37 
Hudson, N. Y. 29 
Newburgh, N. Y. 35 
Syracuse, N. Y. 12 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 25 
Scranton, Pa. 19 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 14 
Reading, Pa. 30 
Mauch Chunk, Pa, 34 
Washington, D. C, 1 
New Haven, Conn. 26 
Canaan, Conn. 28 
Falls Village, 30 
Providence, R. I. 14 
Boston, Mass. 6 
Portland, Me. 11 
Brunswick, Me. 30 
Lancaster, N. H. 42 
Concord, N. H. 28 
Bradford, N. H. 42 
Claremont, N. H. 32 
Frederick, Md. 19 
Baltimore, Md. 4 


Glen Cove, L. I. 22 

At the Residence of the Editor of the Recorp, 
which is about a thousand feet above the tide water 
of the Hudson, the thermometer marked only 8° 
below zero, whilst on lower ground, in every di- 
rection, only a few miles distant, the range was 
from 20° to 30° below zero. The air was perfectly 
still. 


CriTIcIsMs.—Under the date of January 28th, a 
valued correspondent of the Recorp, (Captain 
George H. Preble, U. S. N.) writes as follows: 

“T notice in Barry Gray’s article on Admiral 
Coffin he gives a coat of arms (page 15, vol. II) 
dated about A. D. 1000. Now I think that is a 
mistake, as Heraldry only assumed a definite and 
systematic character during the reign of Henry the 
Third of England, A. D. 1216-1272. 

“The RECORD also says, page 25, vol. II, that 
‘Key watched the bombardment of Fort Mc 
Henry from the deck of the Minden.’ The weight 
of evidence is that he was kept on board the flag- 
of truce boat, under her stern. The “ Baltimore 
American” of September 21, 1814, so states it. 
The Minden was a hospital ship in 1853—1856, at 
Hong Kong, and was subsequently broken up 
there, when our countrymen bought her old timbers 
and converted a portion of them into relics. 
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“In the notice of the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the RECORD, (page 40, vol. 
II, says: ‘they met in Mr. Lowell’s house in con- 
sequence of the great fire.’ They were not burnt 
out. Their building is being enlarged and altered 
to suit and accommodate the Suffolk Probate 
officers, and the society have temporary lodgings in 
the Suffolk bank building; hence they met at Mr. 
Lowell’s. 

‘In one of last year’s numbers of the RECORD, 
page 5 5, vol. I, a correspondent gives a descriptive 
list of naval trophy flags which he saw at Newport. 
These flags are now displayed in the Gunnery-room 
of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis.” 


Mrs. CriTTENDEN.—Among the deaths of dis- 
tinguished Americans which have occurred during 
the month of February this year, is that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Crittenden, widow of the late-Senator 
John J. Crittenden of Kentucky. For about forty 
years she was a conspicuous member of Washing- 
ton, New York and Western society. Senator 
Crittenden was her third husband, her first being 
Dr. Daniel P. Wilcox a cultivated physician in 
Missouri, and her second was General Wm. H. 
Ashley, a distinguished citizen of the same state, 
and whose name is conspicuously connected with 
its early history; Her personal attractions and 
mental and moral endowments made her the centre 
of every circle of which she was a part. She 
married Mr. Crittenden in 1853, when he was 
Attorney General of the United States. Two 
years after his death (in 1865), she removed to the 
city of New York where she dispensed refined and 
elegant hospitality. She returned to St. Louis 
early last Autumn, and died there on the 8th of 
February, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


Free Liprary.—The new Chicago Free Library 
opened with the year, with about six thousand 


volumes. 


PoRTRAIT OF WASHINGTON.—On the 12th day 
of February, 1873, the state Library of Virginia, at 
Richmond, became the custodian of a portrait of 
Washington, which it is alleged, was painted from 
life by Gilbert Stuart—one of three for which 
Washington sat to that artist. One of the other 
two is in the Athenzeum at Boston, and the other, 
originally painted for the a of Landsdowne, 
is in Europe. It is said that the portrait in qnes- 
tion was presented by Stewart to his fellow artist, 
and pupil, William Dunlap, who, when sixteen 
years of age, was granted a sitting, by Washington, 
at Rocky Hill, New Jersey. It was then incomplete 
as to its costume, but this Dunlap filled in. That 
picture Dunlap presented to Mr. Thomas William- 
son, formerly cashier of the Bank of Virginia, at 
Norfolk. Mrs. G. G. Williamson of Richmond, 
Virginia, into whose possession it fell, has placed 
it in the State Library for ervation, It has 
suffered some, it is said, from the vicissitudes 
which time often produces, and needs retouching. 
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HUMBOLDT To A YOUNG AMERICAN.—Since the 
death of Dr. Francis Lieber, his son, Oscar Lieber, 
has permitted the following letter to him, from 
Baron Von Humboldt, to be published. It has an 
interest at this time, when we are considering the 
construction of a ship canal between the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Humboldt wrote: 

“Tam ashamed, my dear Lieber, to have left 
the amiable son of my noble friend so long without 
answer or thanks for the interesting geological 
specimen, which I have requested Professor Gusta- 
vus Rose to add to the royal cabinet. As the 
elastic quartz is a columite, and occurs everywhere 
in Brazil, as well as in the Ural mountains, in 
association with diamonds, there may be found 
diamonds in South Carolina in the analagous elas- 
tic sandstones; and may there not be black dolo- 
mites in South Carolina the same as on the western 
slope of the Ural, in Adelpken, where the diamonds 
were discovered in 1829? I wish you were able to 
travel in these auriferous slopes of the Southern 
Alleghanies. and examine the washings and the 
rock below the drift, and to send hither some 
specimens, 

“We have fine descriptions of the secondary 
and tertiary formations of your country; but all 
that relates to gypsum, diorites, melaphyte and 
trachyte is very meagre. As far as I know at 
present, gold and diamonds have been found in the 
Alleghanies, but not platinum, osmium or iridium. 
On the other hand, in California, platinum and not 
diamonds, Should you travel to those gold dis- 
tricts, read beforehand what 1 say of diamond 
fields in my ‘Asie Centrale,’ Tome II., p. 520-537. 
What has been said of the auriferous production of 
California, as compared with Russia, appears to me 
to be a great exaggeration, According to official 
reports, California has hitherto produced in a year 
about three million dollars in gold, while the 
Russian works yield at present without reckoning 
that which is lost by smuggling, 61,600 Prussian 
pounds, worth $ 26,980,000, 

“I wish you, my dear friend, a pleasant journey. 
A cordial recommendation to Lyell, which you 
requested, I enclose with pleasure. My kindest 
regards to your father, and beg him to publish in 
some widely-circulating political periodical three 
pages from my ‘ Aspects of Nature,’ translated by 
Mrs. Sabine, 1849, volume II., beginning at page 
319, with the title ‘ Humboldt’s last opinion on the 
possibility of Canal Communication across the 
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Isthmus of Panama.’ I consider this opinion as 
by no means shaken by the ridicule which has been 
cast upon it. Should not some statesman in the 
enlightened government of the United States come 
forward and urge an appropriation for a survey of 
the country East and South-east of the meridian of 
Panama and Porto Bello, and to the Bocca del 
Atrato and to Ensanada de Cupica? I have indi- 
cated the best routes and the peculiar geographical 
relations in the ‘ Atlas qui accompagne le voyage 
au Region Equinoctiale.’ 

“ The magnificent provinces of which your coun- 
try has taken possession on the Western coast, 
whence it will rule China, makes it necessary to 
think of something better than a miserable railroad 
at Panama, or of river navigation through the Rio 
Juan. I trust that the Western states may remain 
free from the plague of slavery. 


“ With sincere friendship, yours, 
“ ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
“ Berlin, March 6, 1850.” 


NEw HAMPSHIRE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY-—The 
Historical Society of New Hampshire will cele- 
brate their fiftieth anniversary and the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the 
state, in Concord in the month of May next. 


CoRRECTIONS.—In a paragraph recently pub- 
lished in the REcorD concerning the fortunes of 
the Presidents of our Republic it was stated that 
John Tyler was a bankrupt when he became the 
Chief Magistrate, that he saved money from his 
salary, and that he married a rich wife. The 
REcoRD seems to have been misled by positive 
statements of this kind, often made and not denied. 
Since that paragraph was published, a son of Presi- 


‘dent Tyler has publicly denied the three allegations 


and says that the fortune left by his father was 
derived from the enhancement of the value of 
certain property which he possessed at the time he 
became President. The Recorp gladly corrects 
the error. 


CorRECTION.—In the February Number of the 
REcoRD, page 63, December, 1789, is given as the 
time of Judge Burnet’s visit to General George 
Rogers Clark. It should read 1799. In the same 
paper the time of the death of General William 
Clark (1838) was omitted. 





OBITUARY. 


Joun White Geary. 

**Nervous prostration,” is a very common ver- 
dict of physicians in cases of sudden death now- 
a-days. It tells of overworking the brain. That 
was the verdict in the case of the late General 


Geary ex-governor of Pennsylvania, who died at 
his own table in Harrisburgh, whilst helping one 
of his children to food, on the morning of Febru- 
ary 8th, 1873. 

Gov. Geary was a native of Pennsylvania. He 
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was born near Mount Pleasant, in Westmoreland 
county, in the year 1819. Educated at Jefferson 
college, he first tried the business of a merchant in 
Pittsburgh; then he studied law; was admitted to 
the bar and afterward went to Kentucky, where he 
was employed as an engineer. When the war with 
Mexico began he was the superintendent and 
engineer of a railway. Leaving that pursuit he 
went to Mexico under General Quitman, as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, where he acquired honor for good 
conduct. At the close of the war he was appointed 
Post-master at San Francisco. That office he soon 
left and assumed that of Alcalde of San Francisco 
—a sort of universal judicial officer, of the Mexi- 
can code, He became the first Mayor of San 
Francisco; and after a series of public services 
which raised him high in the popular esteem, he 
teturned to the Atlantic states in 1852. 

After being three years in retirement, Colonel 
Geary was commissioned Governor of the territory 
of Kansas, then rent by bitter party strife growing 
out of the question of Slavery. His energy and 
justice enabled him to send this message to the 
Secretary of State, a month after his inauguration ; 
“‘ Peace reigns in Kansas.” On the accession of 
Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency, he resigned his 
office. 

Colonel Geary was occupied in farming in West- 
moreland when the late civil war broke out, where 
he organized a regiment of sixteen companies with 
a battery of six cannon, afterward known as the 
famous Knapp’s Battery. His first battle was at 
Bolivar, on the upper Potomac, in the Autumn of 
1861, where he was wounded. In April, 1862, he 
was promoted to Brigadier-General, and performed 
signal services throughout the war. Breveted 
Major General, at Savannah, and appointed military 
governor of that city, he soon afterward followed 
the fortunes of General Sherman through the 
Carolinas, closing his military career with the 
ending of the war. 

After that war, General Geary was elected by the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania, Governor of that 
state; and in 1869 he was re-elected to the same 
office. He retired to private life on the first of 
January, 1873. On the evening before his death, 
a complimentary dinner was given to General 
Prevost, and ex-governor Geary had accepted an 
invitation to be present. H{e telegraphed from 
Mauch Chunk, that evening, that engagements 
par pe his being present, and the next morning 

e died at his breakfast table. 


Hickson W. FIEtp. 


The eminent New York merchant and public 
spirited citizen, Hickson W. Field, died at Rome, 
in Italy, at the residence of his son on the 12th of 
February, 1873. He was a native of Westchester 
county, N. Y. where he was born on the 17th of 
October, 1788, and was in the 85th year of his age. 
He was a ripe scholar, and spoke fluently the 
German, Spanish, French and Italian languages. 
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In the year 1811, after having spent some time 
abroad, Mr. Field entered into the commission 
business, in Burling Slip, New York, where he 
amassed a large fortune. In 1832, failing health 
induced him to become a silent partner with Ben- 
jamin H, Field (who has been Treasurer of the 
New York Historical Society for many years), who 
still carries on the business with a grand nephew 
of Mr. Hickson W, Field. He always took an 
active interest in the New York Historical Society 
(of which he also was treasurer) and with Albert 
Gallatin, P. A. Jay, Frederic De Peyster, Dr. 
Hawkes, Luther Bradish and others, laid the foun- 
dation of its present prosperity and usefulness. 

Mr. Field was.the oldest member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, having been elected 
in 1817, and was interested in many charitable 
enterprises. He labored much, with distinguished 
foreigners to establish a uniform system of weights 
and measures throughout Christendom, 

In 1815, Mr. Field married a daughter of the 
late William De Forest, by whom he had two 
children. The eldest, a daughter, married John 
lay, now American minister in Vienna. His son, 


ickson is a resident of Rome, where the aged 
merchant died in the presence of four generations 
of his family. Since 1832, Mr. Field had spent 
most of his time in Europe. 


WILuiaM STArRsS, D. D. 


The Very Reverend William Starrs, D. D. 
Vicar-general of the arch-diocese of New York, 
of the Roman Catholic church, died at the rectory, 
in Mulberry street, New York, on the evening of 
the 6th of February. 

Dr. Starrs was a native of Drumquin, Tyrone 
county, Ireland, where he was born in 1807. Receiv- 
ing a good classical education in that country, he 
studied theology at Maynooth college, and at the age 
of 23 years, came to the United States, Bishop Du- 
bois admitted him into the diocese of New York, but 
soon afterward he went to Baltimore and entered 
the college of St. Sulpice, in that city. Returning 
to New York, he was ordained a priest in St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral in September, 1834. In the parish 
connected with that cathedral, he labored ten years 
faithfully, when he was appointed rector of St. 
Mary’s church in Grand street. He was greatly 
beloved by all who knew him, and his excellent 
pastoral character connected with rare ability, 
caused Bishop Hughes to appoint him rector of St. 
Patrick’s cathedral. He also received the appoint- 
ment of Vicar-general of the arch-diocese of New 
York, or overseer of the clergy. He held the two 
offices at the time of his death. 

Father Starrs was reckoned to be one of the best 
theological scholars in the Roman Catholic church, 
in this country. Twice he was chosen theologian 
in the general councils of the church in the United 
States. After the death of Archbishop Hughes he 
was acting administrator of the affairs of the dio- 
cese for about eight months. For twenty years he 
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had held the office of Superior of the Sisters of ! 
Charity. 

The body of Father Starrs lay in state in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, on Sunday afternoon, the gth 
of February. At 4 o'clock the “office of the 
dead,” was chanted, and on Monday the funeral 
services were held at the same place in the presence 
of several thousand persons, after a procession 
from the Vicar-general’s residence to the cathedral. 
After the conclusion of the Pontifical requiem mass, 
Bishop McLoughlin of Brooklyn, Dr. Starr’s pre- 
decessor, preached a funeral sermon, and then the 
remains were buried in a vault beneath the cathe- 
dral, 


MATHEW FONTAINE Maury, LL. D. 


At Lexington, Virginia, on the first day of 
February, 1873, Dr. Maury (better known in public 
life, before the late civil war, as Lieutenant Maury), 
died, at the age of almost 67 years. He was a 
native of Spottsylvania county, Va. where he was 
born in January, 1806, and whilst he was quite 
young his parents removed, with him, to Tennessee. 

n 1825, he received the appointment of midship- 
man in the Navy, and while he was circumnaviga- 
ting the globe in the Vincennes, he began his 
treatise on Navigation. In 1836 he was promoted 
to Lieutenant. Three years later an accident pro- 


duced permanent lameness which unfitted him for 
active service. 

Whilst Lieutenant Maury was !confined by that 
accident, he wrote for the “Southern Lite 
Messenger” of Richmond (afterward edited by 


Mr. John R. Thompson), a series of papers on 
abuses in the navy of the United States, which 
attracted much attention. After his recovery 
he was placed in charge of the Hydrographical 
office at Washington city, and when it was united 
with the Naval Observatory in the same city, in - 
1844, he was appointed superintendent of. the 
whole, Using the means at his command, he col- 
lected a vast number of records of observations of 
ocean winds and currents, contributed by the com- 
manders of naval and merchant vessels. The 
principal results of his labors in this department 
are embodied in wind and current charts, and the 
sailing directions published by the Observatory for 
general distribution among seamen: also in his 
“Physical Geography of the Sea,” published by 
Harper & Brothers, in 1855. 

Lieutenant Maury was promoted to Commander 
in 1855. When the civil war broke out in 1861, 
he threw up his commission and appointments, 
and joined the Confederation then making war on 
the government. He was a memher of many 
scientific societies of America and Europe and 
from foreign governments he received honors. 

Besides the wcrks above mentioned, Dr. Maury 
published “ Letters on the Amazon and Atlantic 
Slopes of South America,’ Relation between 
Navigation and the Circulation of the Atmos- 
phere,” and “ Astronomical Observations.” 
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FRANCES W. STEVENSON. 


Atrue Sister of Charity—a friend of the afflicted 
—was removed from earth when Miss Frances W. 
Stevenson died, at Geneva, N. Y. on the 13th of 
January, 1873. Her remains were placed in her 
family burial place in Woodland Cemetery, in her 
native village Cambridge, N. Y. 

In 1863, Miss Stevenson, (who was a grand- 
daughter of the late John McAllister, elder of the 
old First Associate Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia) went to Philadelphia to reside. Her 
dwelling place was, for awhile, opposite the Insti- 
tution for the Blind, at Twentieth and Race streets, 
and her naturally sympathetic nature became 
warmly interested in that class of unfortunate 
people. Her heart yearned especially towards the 
dependent ones of this class, and she conceived 
the idea of the establishment of a Home for them. 
A generous effort had been made to assist three 
graduates of the Institution for the blind (two but 
partially blind) to support themselves in a store. 
It was unsuccessful. Just as that experiment failed, 
Miss Stevenson, who had been an adviser and 
helper in the effort, prompted by her deep interest 
in the blind, gave $500 for the founding of a 
Home. ‘That was the true “corner stone” of the 
now flourishing “ Pennsylvania Industrial Home 
for blind women.”’ To it she lent her earnest zeal 
and equally earnest labors. She was its first Treas- 
urer, and before her declining health compelled 
her to resign its duties, about two years ago, so 
faithfully had this founder of a noble charity 
worked for its interest, that the home in which the 
Institution was fixed, was paid for. She was spe- 
cially interested in making it a house of industry, 
by which the inmates were given employment and 
consequently were happier. It is one of the first 
institutions of the kind ever established. In the 
space of five years, this invalid who came as stran- 
ger, to Philadelphia, planted the germ of countless 
blessings for present and future children of the 
Twilight. 


CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 


Miss Chesebré was a pleasant and popular writer, 
of fiction. Her birth-place was in Canandaigua, 
N.Y. The first tales from her pen, that reached 
the public, appeared in “Graham’s Magazine” in 
1848, and in “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine” at 
about the same time. As a sketch writer, she was 
connected with several of the most prominent 
American magazines such as “ Harper’s,” the 
“ Atlantic Monthly” and “ Appleton’s Journal,” 
in which her short stories were very attractive. 
A volume of her writings were published in 1851, 
entitled “Dreamland by Daylight, a Panorama of 
Romance.” ‘The next year “Isa, a Pilgrimage,” 
appeared, and in 1856, “ Victoria, or the World 
overcome,” Subsequently she published “The 
Beautiful Gate and other Tales.” Miss Chesebré 
died at her home, near Piermont, on Sunday 
morning, the 16th of February, 1873. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler. By 
Benson J. Lossing, LL. D. New York: Sheldon 
and Company. Two volumes 12mo. pp. 504-548. 
This work has been prepared with great care, 
mostly from original materials in MS. consisting of 
the official letter books of General Schuyler, and 
several thousand letters addressed to him, which 
were placed in the hands of the author several 
years ago, by the grand-children of the General. 
It traces, step by step, the career of that eminent 
patriot from his childhood and early manhood, 
when the French and English were struggling for 
dominion in America; until his death in A and 
incidentally contains an outline history of the 
eventful period included in the last half of the 
18th century. 

Whilst the contents of these volumes are impor- 
tant as fresh contributions to our general history, 
they are specially so to that of the state of New 
York, the birth place of Gen. Schuyler, and the theatre 
of his publiccareer, Many details of the events of the 
French and Indian War, in that State, which pre- 
ceded our Revolution, and in that of the old war 
for independence, (in both of which General 
Schuyler was engaged) may be found only in these 
volumes. ‘These details, which cast additional light 
upon the events, have been drawn from the manu- 
scripts above mentioned and used as judiciously as 
the author’s experience would allow. 

General Schuyler having been accused, directly 
and by implication, by Mr. Bancroft, in his History of 
the United States, ofa lack of personal courage, 
candor and patriotism, the author has taken special 
pains to vindicate the character of the General, and 
to prove, by documentary evidence, that such 
charges are unjust. 

The work contains portraits of General Schuyler 
and his wife, a picture of the Royal Savage, 
Arnold’s Flag-ship on Lake Champlain, from a 
drawing among Schuyler’s papers, and which 
shows what the “ Union flag” was in the Summer 
of 1776; also of the monument erected to the 
memory of General Sch: yler, in the public ceme- 
tery at Albany. It also contains a copy of the 
first Constitution of the State of New York, adopted 
in 1777. 


Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
volume I, being a Republication of the Original 
Parts issued in 1850-'51-'52-’53-'56. 8vo. pp. §20. 

This volume neatly printed at St. Paul, on fine 
paper, contains, besides the names of the officers, 
and the Constitution, &c. of the Society, thirty-three 
interesting papers, bearing respectively, the fol- 
lowing titles : 

The French Voyageurs to Minnesota during the 
17th century, Letter of Mesnard, Battle of Lake 
Pakeguma, A Sketch of Joseph Renville, Obituary 
of James M. Goodline, and Dakota Land and Da- 
kota Life, by Rev. E. D. NEILL; Description of 


Minnesota in 1850, Memoir of Jean N. Nicollet 
and Reminiscences, Historical and Personal, by 
Hon. H. H. Sistey; Speech of Hon. H. H. 
SIBLEY in Congress; Our Field of Historical 
Research, by Alex. RAMSEY; Organization of Min- 
nesota Territory; Early Courts of Minnesota, 
Hon. AARON GoopricH; Early Schools of Min- 
nesota, by D. A. J. BARKER; Religious Movements 
in Minnesota, by Rev. C. Hopart; The Dakota 
Language, by Rev. S. R. Riccs; History and 
Physical Geography of Minnesota, by H. R, 
SCHOOLCRAFT; Letter from Professor W. .W. 
MATHER, Geologist ; The St. Louis River, by Rev. 
T. M. FULLERTON ; Ancient Mounds and Memorials, 
by Messrs. Ponp, Aron & Riccs; Schoolcraft’s 
Exploring Tour of 1852, by Rev. W. T. Bart- 
WELL; Department of Hudson’s Bay, by Rev. G, 
L. BELCcouRT; Who were the First Men? by Rev. 
T. S. WILLiaMson; Louis Hennipen, the Fran- 
ciscan; Sieur Du Luth, the Explorer between 
Mille Lacs and Lake Superior; Le Sueur, the 
Explorer of the Minnesota River; D. Iberville, 
an abstract of his Memorial; The Fox and Ojibwa 
War; Captain a Carver and his explora- 
tions; Pike’s Explorations in Minnesota; Who 
discovered Itasca Lake? by Wm. Morrison; Early 
Days at Fort Snelling; Running the Gauntlet by 
W. J. SNELLING, 

Santo Domingo. Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By SAMUEL HAZARD, author of 
“Cuba, with Pen and Pencil.” New York: 
Harper and Bros: 12mo. pp. 511. This volume 
handsomely printed and beautifully and usefully 
illustrated by a ee and engravings, is a timely 
contribution to popular knowledge, now that new 
interest in the land described has been recently 
awakened, on account of the purchase by an 
American Company of Samana Bay and its sur- 
rounding shores, It is written by an intelligent 
and careful observer who knows how to tell of 
what he has seen, in an entertaining way. The 
scope of this work may’ be, understood by the fol-, 
lowing titles of the chapters : 

St. Domingo—a description of the island and its 
ancient inhabitants; The Conquest; The Earl 
Spaniards—their savage treatment of the aborigi- 
nies; The Decline of St. Domingo ; The Buccaneers 
and Early French; The Joint Occupation of the 
French and Spaniards, The Revolutions of French 
St. Domingo; Toussaint’s Rule; The whole Island 
united under one government; Land Ho !—account 
of the author’s arrival in sight of Turks’ Island, 
and Hayti, and ——— on shore; St. Domingo 
City—Account of the U. S. Commission and 
Character of the City and its prospects; Vicinity of 
St. Domingo City; History of the Dominican 
Republic, including the Spanish Possession ; Journey 
Overland, to Cotuy, containing description of the 
town, its history and occurrences there; From 
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Mocha to Santiago; From Santiago to Monte 
Christo; The North Coast Line from Monte 
Christo at Puerta Plata; Journey to Hayti; Cape 
Haytian; Hayti from the departure of Boyer in 
1843 to the advent of Saget in 1870; Coasting 
the Island, and an Appendix containing informa- 
tion of value respecting the climate, soil, produc- 
tions, &c. of the island, and hints to Emigrants. 
The work contains 24 large engravings, 129 
smaller ones, and a map of the Island, compiled 
from an official map made in 1858. It contains all 
the information concerning that land coveted by 
Americans necessary toa full appreciation of the 
attractions of the country. 


The Romance of History. France. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo. pp. 560. This is one 
of the interesting series published by this house 
under the title of “Library of Choice Reading.” 
The contents originally composed a series of 
attractive tales, having historical facts for their 
foundation, like many of the stories of Sir Walter 
Scott. They are here reproduced in a compact 
form—complete in a single adiisiay-seaeaile 
printed and well illustrated by fine engravings. 
The titles of the several sketches are: Bertha; 
or the Court of Charlemagne; The Last of the 
Breton Kings; The Adventurers of Eriland; The 
Man-Wolf; The King of the Beggars; The Serf; 
The Pilgrim of St. James; The Bondsman’s Feast ; 
The Phantom Fight; The Magic Wand; The 
Rock of the Fort; The Dream-Girl, and the 
Black Mask, or the Lottery of Jewels, 

These sketches are written in a vigorous, fasci- 
nating style, which holds the attention of the edu- 
cated reader with a firm grasp. There is nothing 
of what is termed “ Sensational” in them but are 
wrought in a purer style. They are stories drawn 


from the facts of the Middle Ages, and several of . 


them are prefaced by an historical Summary. They 
are “ choice reading” in a threefold sense—attrac- 
tive, instructive and moral. 


The Benson Family of Newport, Rhode Island, 
Together with an Appendix concerning the Benson 


. Family in America, of English Descent. This isa 


privately printed pamphlet of 65 pages, containing a 
carefully prepared genealogy of an old commercial 
family of Rhode Island, the first of whom appears 
to have emigrated to America, at about the close of 
the seventeenth century or early in the eighteenth 
century. He appears to have been a ship-owner or 
ship-master; and such was the vocation of the 
family to the third generation. 

The work consists of a series of brief biographies, 
made up with great industry from widely scattered 
materials, for the greater portion of the records of 
the family were destroyed. The author acknowl- 
edges his great obligations to the venerable John 
Coddington Benson, who gave him important clues 
to much knowledge, and “ but for whose information 
and assistance,” he says, “this work would never 
have been undertaken.” 
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Several of the biographies possess more than a 
family interest, and the whole work is enriched by 
valuable historical notes. The Appendix contains 
a brief account of many of the Bensons of Eng- 
glish origin, among whom was Henry Benson, 
supposed to be the first of the name who emigrated 
to America. The name in England, is traced back 
to the year 1588. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, at the Meeting held in. Worcester, October 21, 
1872. This is a neatly printed pamphlet of 53 pp. 
giving a minute record of the proceedings of the 
Society at its annual meeting, of which a synopsis 
has already been given, in the RECORD. 


Why the Early Inhabitants of Vermont dis- 
claimed the Furisdiction of New York, and estab- 
lished an Independent Government. This is the 
title of an Address delivered before the New York 
Historical Society on the 4th of December, 1860, 
by ex-governor HILAND HALL, of Vermont, and 
printed in Bennington, in 1872, when several im- 
portant notes were added. In this address Gov- 
ernor Hall has taken a brief and lucid review of 
the salient points in the memorable controversy 
between New York and the New Hampshire 
Grants, as Vermont was called. 


The Buckingham Family, or the descendants of 
Thomas Buckingham, one of the First Settlers of 
Milford, Connecticut. Compiled at the request of 
William A. Buckingham, of Norwich, Conn. by 
Rev. F. W. CHapm4n, A. M. Hartford: Press of 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard. 8vo. pp. 384. This 
is a beautifully printed volume, illustrated by draw- 
ings of the arms of the Buckingham family and a 
large number of portraits, some engraved on steel, 
and some lithographed, 

Thomas Buckingham, the Puritan settler, and 
ancestor of all the Buckinghams in America, was 
one of the company to which Eaton and Hopkins, 
two London merchants, and the two ministers, 
Davenport and Prudden belonged. He landed 
in Boston, in the Summer of 1637, and in the 
records of the New Haven colony the next year, 
his name is found among the “ Heads of Families’’ 
there. 

The Buckingham coat of arms bears a spread 
eagle sable (black) on a shield or (gold), sur- 
mounted by a helmet and a crest composed of the 
head of astag. It is not known to whom, of the 
family, or for what achievement it was granted. 
The legend is; “ By THE NAME OF BUCKINGHAM.” 

The Buckingham family is an extensive one, and 
has numbered and does still nymber, among its 
members, of that name and others, many of those 
who have distinguished themselves in the various 
avocations of life inthis country. The biographies 
of some of these are treated of at considerable 
length, and thereby the book is made a valuable 
contribution to American History, as well as 


Biography. 





